At the outset of 

our second quarter-century 
we of Independent renew 

our earnest pledge, to 
maintain those standards 
which have enabled us to look 
with satisfaction upon each of 


our twenty-five anniversaries. 


The trade will 
continue in assurance of full 


Independent co-operation. 


And to all who have 
extended their good wishes on 


this occasion, our sincere thanks. 


INDEPENDENT CASING COMPANY 


1335 West Forty-Seventh Street 
CHICAGO * U.S.A. 














A Sensational New “BUFFALO” 


Self-Emptying Silent Cutter 


A Perfected Machine—the whole 
Industry has been waiting for! 


Greatest Invention in a 
Meat Cutter in 64 years— 
since the first POWER 
Meat Cutter was invented 
by the late JOHN E. SMITH 


INCREASES OUTPUT 
REDUCES COsTs 
IMPROVES QUALITY 
4 | Made in 2 Sizes: 


350 lbs. and 600 lbs. Capacity 
Finished Product 


FTER the meat is cut, simply raise the center plug, 
lower the plow, and in 30 seconds the meat is 
automatically emptied clean! No movable parts 
in the bow]; no hands touch the meat. Perfectly sanitary 
—meets all requirements of government inspection. 


Write for full particulars 


JOHN E. SMITHS SONS CO.. 50 Broadway. Buffalo. N. Y.. U. 8. A 
Chicago Office: 4201 S. Halsted St. 


— | 
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This Packer Never Has Let His Salesmen 
Shade Prices— See Him Grow! 


More proof that packer price 
lists can be made right—and that 
salesmen can be trained to stick 
to these lists—is forthcoming 
from time to: time. 


Local packers sometimes do 
this more effectively than some of 
those operating over larger terri- 
tories. This may be because the 
small packer, having a small or- 
ganization, has better control. 

But if the larger packer treats 
each of his sales territories in- 
dividually — as some do — these 
territories will be practically iden- 
tical with those of the local pack- 
er and can be controlled accord- 
ingly. 

As a matter of fact, if the pack- 
er having a number of sales ter- 
ritories wants to refuse “loss” 
business, he can do it more advan- 
tageously than can the small 
packer—who is unable to seek 
new fields in case he loses his 
local business. 


Not Afraid to Lose Orders 


But many smaller packers have 
been fearless in this matter of 
loss” business —the kind that 
loses money for the packer. Such 
packers let anyone who wants 


such business take it, and wel- 
come! 


This policy pursued by a Penn- 
‘Sylvania packer, whose slogan 
— a long period of years has 

“quality products and the 
ies price to all, quantity con- 
sidered,” has brought steady and 
profitable business when times 
were good—and better than 
average returns during the past 


two and one-half years, when dif- 
ficult conditions have prevailed. 

Sticking to price lists results in 
the loss of some business, this 
packer says. But it is the kind of 
business that it pays to lose. 
There is no reason to cut prices 
just to keep such accounts on the 
books. 


Must Sell at the List 


This packer’s policy is to print 
the prices at which his salesmen 
must sell, quantity differentials 
being specified on the list. 

These differentials constitute a 
specified amount under the list 
for cured products, and a differ- 
ent amount for green meats. 

For example, fresh meats in 
50-lb. lots are given a 14c differen- 











Forget Your Competitor 


“We believe we have 


come 
the as the result of welling 
our product p: at = 
wath tee enb Gciag t have @ 
less attention to competitors 

we ever have before,” a BB eommocyne 
sales executive told his salesmen 
recently. 

“We know the quality of our 
product is right. We feel we have 
a fair trade acceptance, and we be- 
lieve our se a. is as 
good as any o field. 


“Therefore, with pe hyo proper en- 
thusiasm and su back of the 
product, we fee’ we can give a 
good — t of ourselves without 


good accounts at a loss, they cease 
good ts. 


to be 
“So, if you have faith in us to 
believe that mo dh, are gi you the 


very lowest pri 
a that you get a good share 
the business—not by gees | 
aun? but by selling ‘product’ and 
‘service.’ 























tial, and in 100-lb. lots 1c differ- 
ential. Cured meats in lots of 50 
Ibs. or more carry a differential 
of 1c, while sales of butter, cheese 
and eggs in case lots are allowed 
le off list price. 

Still another arrangement ap- 
plies to the jobbing trade, but the 
same relative differential is given 
to all. 

Here is a brief outline of this 
packer’s sales methods, and some 
of the reasons why his business is 
successful in good times and in 
bad. He says: 


How He Does It 


Editor The National Provisioner: 

Ever since the inception of this 
business we have followed one 
policy—to make quality products 
and give the same price to all, 
quantity considered. 

We have always held to the be- 
lief that a price list should mean 
what it says, and our salesmen 
are not privileged to accept orders 
for less than the prices given on 
the price list. 

A salesman by nature is a good 
fellow, and if allowed to shade 
prices there is no limit. He will 
accept any buyer’s statement as 
to price, and meet all competition. 
Whether or not a profit is made is 
for someone else to worry about. 


Our policy of the same price for 
all has created confidence among 
our trade, and there is no fear 
when buying from us as to 
whether or not a competitor is 
buying for less. We go so far as 
to see that our products are sold 
at a fair price, and refuse to sell 
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those that use them as price lead- 
ers. 

Never having indulged in the 
evil of shading prices, our cus- 
tomers know that it is useless to 
make counter offers, and the 
salesmen also know it is useless 
to submit them. The result is 
that we lose some business to 
those who will sell cheaper, but 
it is business of a kind which pays 
us to leave alone, as it is profit- 
less and would disrupt our organ- 
ization. 

In the final analysis it is profit 
that we are after—not tonnage— 
and we want all our salesmen to 
be able to look their customers 
straight in the eye with the full 
knowledge that they are giving 
all of them a square deal. 

Very truly, 
CH. KUNZLER Co. 
G. W. Birrell, Treas. 


Lancaster, Pa. 

EDITOR’S NOTE—This packer has 
had to enlarge his plant several times in 
these recent “bad years” that everybody 
talks about. Also, he has “economized” 
by adding the latest machinery and 
equipment in all departments. 

It’s the Man Higher Up! 

Sticking to price lists is re- 
garded by one sales executive as 
very simple. It centers in the 
“man higher up.” Commenting 
on this, he says: 

Editor THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER: 

The whole thing is very simple. It 
is a question of the control of salesmen 
by salesmanagers and general man- 
agers. If the men higher up can not 
control their salesmen and salesmen’s 
prices, they must admit their incompe- 
tency for the positions they hold. It 
seems to me there is plenty of room at 
the top. 

Another packer who has in- 
augurated in his company the 
plan of really building price lists 
and then having salesmen stick 
to them, says: 

Editor THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER: 

We have not stuck to our price list 
long enough to feel proud of it and to 
write about it. However, we have 
taken a new hold recently and are 
having very satisfactory results. 


“Phoney” Price Lists 


The handicap of “phoney” price 
lists is discussed by an aggressive, 
progressive packer who meets 
with serious competitive problems 
in the territory he serves. 

He is student of his industry 
and one of its leaders. This is 
how he feels about the industry’s 
long-established practice of price 
cutting: 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


Editor THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER: 

“We are one of very few industries, 
perhaps the last, to put our house in 
order—on sustained prices. 

Not one packer who competes in my 
territory knows what prices his goods 
are being sold at, or what relation the 
actual price has to his hoped-for list. 

“The meat trade has been educated 
and trained for years to the fact that 
asking a price does not mean it is the 
price you hope to get. The butcher 
knows the price quoted is not the final 
one, and that it is anything but the 
real price he hopes to buy at. 

“On the present basis no one makes 
a profit—retailer, wholesaler or packer 
—and many are becoming fed up on 
this orgy of low values without profit. 
The retailer would welcome stabilized 
prices on higher levels to help him put 
his house in order. 

“We would see a wonderful change if 
all packers’ quoted lists meant what 
they said. Trading only under re- 
stricted and governed limits as to 
quantity, differentials can be given to 
the salesmen. But any concern that 
thinks it can and does pick the super 
trader is just kidding. 

“The buyers have out-jockeyed the 
meat packer salesmen under the 
present plan, and will continue to do 
so as long as the bossman hangs the 
handicap of a phoney price list around 
their neck.” 


A Case for the Fool Killer 
A startling example of “how 
not to sell” has been submitted by 
one packer who says this case 
caps everything he ever heard of 
in bad merchandising of packing- 
house products. He writes: 
Editor THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER: 
Four salesmen were in a certain town 











Why Are You 
in the Red? 




















Packers who don’t know their costs— 
or who let their salesmen make their 
prices—not only lose money, but they 
put the whole industry “in the red.” 

The problem, says a smart Eastern 
packer, is to get these people to read 
and keep posted. 

They are the kind who don’t know 
what’s going on, who sell 1 to 2c below 
the market—just because of ignorance! 

They haven’t time to read! 

Here’s a packer executive—recently 
put at the head of one of the largest 
independent concerns in the industry— 
who says: 


Editor The National Provisioner: 
When I go away on a trip, I take 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER along with 

me, and find it good company. 
Bee oe ee of See aay Geet 


find i ppg ARN have a Copy Bo, ‘eo 

WATIONAL ONER 

home, and I carefully read each yg i 
e. 


June 4, 19 


where there was a large buyer of 
This buyer had asked for prices ang | 
after each salesman had submitted hy 
price and a lot of wrangling had beg 
indulged in, the buyer succeeded in get 
ting them all down to one very loy 
basis, which was about equal to Chi. | 
cago loose lard prices. 

He said to these salesmen, “One of 
you fellows is going to get this 
but I won't give it to you until % 
morrow.’ 

The salesmen happened to meet late 
in the day, and after discussing the 
situation they tossed a coin to see wh 
would cut the price a quarter and carry 
off the order. 


Down in the Depths 


In the opinion of this packer 
this case shows to what depths 
of demoralization an ind 
sales force can drop when it loges 
its merchandising instinct. 


However, progress is slow but 
sure in changing the vicious cir- 
cle which has grown up in the 
merchandising of packinghouse 
products. Packers who were de 
bious at the outset are coming 
realize that good product, man- 
factured economically, prical 
right and merchandised well can 
command its full value. 


When retailers understand the 
change and the reason for it 
those who fail to cooperate wil 
be few. They recognize good me 
chandising principles, and ar 
willing to cooperate in any plan 
which plays no price favorites. 

eas | 
MEMPHIS PACKING CELEBRATES. 

Memphis Packing Corporation, Mem- 
phis, Tenn., has just ended a two wees 
jubilee, dedicated to “a full markt 
basket for Memphis.” The jubilee was 
opened May 23 at a gathering of em 
ployees at which president G. D. Strauss 
explained the concern’s business aim, 
its civic consciousness and the fact that 
it is owned and operated by residentsa 
Memphis. 

Open house was held on May 8 


between 8 and 10 p. m. for retail fool 
merchants and retail food salesmet 
Throughout the jubilee period 
were taken through the plant fre 
stock yards to the shi ping 
trained guides who e ye = 
ous stages of meat p 
essing methods and the ing. ale 
the company’s specialties were als 
described. 
Mr. Strauss said that his organiaelle 
could point with pride to the — 
ture of $3,000,000 annually for 
ern livestock. “Our record of 
ment for 1932 shows an increase’ 
14.8 per cent, and our volume of 4 
ness [ pounds has shown a ” 
increase so far this year,” he said. : 
M. F. Strauss is vice- i 
charge of the organization’s a 
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Competitive Factors Affecting Beef Fats 


Cocoanut Oil, Whale Oil and Fish Oil Displace 
Beef Fats in Both Domestic and World Markets 


Outlets for animal fats and oils 
have suffered severe curtailment 
in the past few years and prices 
have sunk to very low levels. 

_ Many producers of both edible 
and inedible fats and oils know 
that the market is in a most un- 
satisfactory condition which they 
are inclined to attribute to the 
current upset in general business. 


However, so far as the markets 
for these products are concerned 
cther factors exercise a control- 
ing influence. 


These factors and their influ- 
ence are set forth in the accom- 
panying article by Colonel Went- 
worth which gives in concise form 
the domestic and world situation 
as it affects animal oils and fats. 


Position of Fats and Oils. 


One of the most spectacular changes 
in the international food supply occur- 
ring during the last dozen years, has 
been the swing from a position of 
extreme scarcity in fats and oils pro- 
duction to one of excessive surplus. 


Not only have increased sources of 
supply, such as cocoanut oil, whale oil 
and fish oil been developed, but large 
quantities of previously inedible oils 
have been converted to the edible field, 
through the scientific control of such 
processes as deodorization, removal of 
free fatty acids, hardening by hydro- 
genation, and stabilizing of chemical 
composition. 

Characteristically, the chief competi- 
tive pressure has been felt by the 
middle priced fats and oils; with pro- 
tection being given to such dietary 
standbys as butter and olive oil through 
tariffs and preferential taxation, and 
full promotional support being developed 
from readily financed advertising cam- 
paigns on products manufactured from 
the lower priced oils, because their ex- 
treme cheapness provided broad price 
margins between production costs and 
selling prices. 

One has, therefore, seen beef and 
mutton tallows, oleo oil, oleo-stearine, 
and other medium priced but standard 
animal fats, gradually displaced from 


their former position in the edible fats: 


market, and diverted into usages and 


_ 


“Director, Armour’s Livestock Bureau. 


By Edward N. Wentworth* 


products of continually depreciating 
price values. 


Influence of Dietary Fads. 


Several animal and vegetable fats and 
oils of domestic production have been 
crowded almost entirely from manufac- 
ture for edible purposes. In some cases 
this result has followed actual improve- 
ment in the competing products over 
the original animal fats, but in most 
cases the displacement has depended on 
prejudicial appeals to dietary fads. 
Especial advantage has been taken of 
the growing popular interest in the 
knowledge of nutrition and several ad- 
vertising campaigns have been based on 
claims of superior vitamin or mineral- 
ized fat content, without regard to 
scientific knowledge or the specific need 
of the proposed customers for the nu- 
tritional elements supposedly sold. 

In other cases, claims of a semi-sani- 
tary or semi-aesthetic nature, have been 
pressed to promote sales without any 
regard to the treatment given in manu- 
facture. Similar claims have been 
made in the inedible field, in many cases 
reducing the outlet for animal fats in 
soap manufacture, for example. 

Fortunately, there has been some 
progress over ethical standards of a 
few years ago, and advertising in which 
“the pot calls the kettle black” is gradu- 
ally disappearing. Yet the competitive 
position of various fats in the consump- 
tive field has been very greatly influ- 
enced by advertising consisting of com- 
plete untruths or mere half truths. 


The Rise of Vegetable Oils. 


One of the most important modifica- 
tions of the fat and oil supply has been 








THE FAT SITUATION 


(1) Fats and oils are now in ex- 
treme surplus production, a complete 


change from the situation existing at“ 


the close of the war. 

(2) The greater increase has been in 
the vegetable oils. 

(8) About 51 per cent of the United 
States fat production and about 61 per 
cent of world production is vegetable 
oil. 

(4) Vegetable oils, especially cocoa- 
nut otl, have been displacing beef fats 
in margarine manufacture until, in 
1931, only 10 per cent of the fat in- 
gredients was oleo oil. 


the increasing use of vegetable oils. In 
1912 only.two billion pounds of vege- 
table oils were produced in the United 
States out of a total fat production of 
over five and a half billions. By 1926, 
the total production was seven and a 
half billions, of which three billions 
were vegetable oils. The total U. S. 
fat and oil production during 1930 was 
7.6 billions, of which approximately 3.9 
billions were vegetable oil. This increase 
from 1912 to 1980 shows vegetable oils 
increasing from 36.3. per cent of the 
total to 51.38 per cent for the United 
States production as a whole. 

The situation is even more pronounced 
in world production, and has recently 
been the subject of estimate by the 
U. S. Department of Commerce. The 
following figures for the year just 
closed were furnished’ by the chief of 
the fats and oils division: 5 


PRODUCTION OF FATS AND OILS. 


Vegetable ofls......-....seceeees 17,390,000,000 Ibs. 
Animal fats and olls.. 22.2.2... 9541.000,000 ibe. 
Pish Ofls........ececessccccecess 211,000,000 Ibs. 

DAD vcnesesicadscvecncateced 28,628, 000,000 Ibs. 


About 61 per cent of the world pro- 
duction was of vegetable origin, about 
6 per cent of marine origin, and the re- 
maining 38 per cent of animal origin 
(largely domestic mammals). 

Butter is the fat consumed in largest 
quantities in this country. In recent 
years it has averaged somewhat over 
two billion pounds annually. The fol- 
lowing table gives some comparisons of 
interest, the figures being given in 
pounds. 


CONSUMPTION OF FATS AND OILS. 

















ee 
Butter® ....ceccccees ) S 

a SE 
Paim and palin Kernel ee 
OM .ceccceccesceecs 89,000,000 250,000,000 


*Including import-export surplus. 
**Including exports or re-exports. 


The foregoing figures measure- the 
fact that the chief competitive pressure 
has been felt by the middle-priced fats 
and oils. The volumes of butter and of 
chief imported vegetable oils have 
gained over the middle-priced domestic 
products, lard dropping off by about the 
amount that cottonseed oil gained, 
during the last half decade. 


Margarine Constituents. 


Perhaps the best place to measure 
the changes of the type mentioned in 
(Continued on page 44.) 
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His Sausage Volume Has Held Up 
As Price Cutters Lost 


Keeping up sales volume on 
sausage when most of his com- 
petitors have been cutting prices 
has been the experience of one 
Michigan manufacturer during 
the past few months. 

Realizing the situation in the 
sausage business John A. Peters, 
Detroit manufacturer, looked to 
possibilities of merchandising his 
product instead of dumping it on 
the market at “hit or miss” 
prices. 

This is how he went about it. 

First, he engaged the services of 
Mary Page, a prominent dietician. Upon 
this dietetic service he planned an ad- 
vertising campaign, using street car and 
bus cards as the medium. Miss Page’s 
photograph in uniform and cap was 
reproduced on one series of cards, along 
with sound health talks. 

Play Up Sausage Food Values. 

This series was followed by a series 
of cards presenting statements on food 
values of sausage, with Miss Page the 
authority back of such statements. 

Other statements on cards educating 
consumers on the cleanliness in manu- 
facture of the product, and making such 
statements interesting enough so that 
many readers even wanted to visit the 
plant, showed the potential strength of 
this method of approach in selling sau- 
sage.to consumers. 

Another angle of good merchandis- 
ing along this line was the fact that 
this sausage maker had a laboratory 
in Detroit test materials and processes 
used in the manufacture of this sau- 
sage. The laboratory then certified 
every statement of quality on every 
labeled product. This procedure was 
further publicized through advertising 
copy. 

Many cards have been attractively 
decorated with illustrations of the sau- 
sages. It has been the object of the 
manufacturer to have the illustrations 
reproduced so successfully that they 
would carry with them strong appetite 
appeal. 

Good Consumer Acceptance. 

Customer reaction to this method of 
merchandising sausage, according to A. 
D. Green of the Peters organization, 
has been highly satisfactory to the 
company. It has been definitely estab- 
lished that the manufacturer has been 
able to create in the buyer’s mind a 
consciousness of the manufacturer’s re- 
sponsibility. 

While no figures on sales volume have 
been announced, Mr. Green reported 


that sales volume has remained prac- 
tically constant without price cutting, 
during a period when most sausage 
prices have dropped to figures so low 
that profitable manufacture on the part 
of many sausage makers has been im- 
possible. 


This steady maintenance of volume 
Mr. Green attributes to constant adver- 
tising which impressed on the buyer’s 
mind the fact that quality and certified 
manufacture are worth a fair price. 


A further test as to the influence of 
this method of merchandising has been 


June. 4, 


demonstrated to the manufac 
through the retail dealer. 
Dealers Buy at Higher Prices, 

Many retail markets, serviced by 
Peters when the price war struck, dig. 
continued some of the Peters producy 
because they could buy cheaper from 
other manufacturers who were cutting 
prices. 

However, items that Peters selectaj 
for merchandising, and items used jj 
this special advertising campaign, wer 
not discontinued. All lines marketed 
and advertised under the Peters labd 
have kept up at a steady dealer volume 
and some retailers buy only these prod. 
ucts, testifying clearly to the fact that 
their own customers are demanding 
these lines, or they would not be stock 
ing them at a slightly higher price, — 


Good Sausage Gets Quality Label 
Under Michigan Law 


When the sausage business, in 
recent months, turned into a 
price-cutting business the state of 
Michigan—in an effort to pre- 
serve sausage quality—passed a 
law grading the product. 


About the time this law was 
passed Michigan sausage manu- 
facturers began to look for ways 
to merchandise their products on 
the merits of quality, wholesome- 
ness and healthfulness. 


Making Michigan consumers 
conscious of the food value of 
good sausage is now being accom- 
plished by the Michigan Sausage 
Manufacturers’ Association 
through a series of monthly cir- 
culars sent regularly to 100,000 
homes. 


The first pamphlet bearing the offi- 


SIGN OF SAUSAGE QUALITY. 


Michigan Sausage Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation uses this label to protect the 
products of its members against cheap 
competition and to assure consumers of 
quality sausage. 


cial seal of the association, in additign 
to an attractive illustration of the pr 
pared product, had this inscription; 
“Madam—Do You Know What Hap 
pened on Sept. 19, 1931?” 

On the inside of the folder it is fur 
ther explained that, after much work 
on the part of serious-minded man- 
facturers, a grading law was drafted, 
and “after months of work, interviey- 
ing members of the judiciary and ag 
riculture committees, the Department 
of Agriculture and of the house and 
senate, the new law was passed 
Eagerly the Governor signed it, 

Can’t Counterfeit Quality. 

“The new law says that any person 
who makes sausage and fails to put 
into it fresh meat cut from the bone 
of healthy cattle and swine, and who 
labels his inferior product ‘Grade A’, is 
subject to the punishment of the court 

“Therefore, Madam, When you buy 
sausage (either in bulk or container) 
that is plainly labeled ‘Grade A’, you 
are certain you are getting pure, clea, 
appetizing, healthful sausage. 
price has nothing to do with it, except 
that under-grade sausage may be found 
selling for less than the cost of ra¥ 
meat alone. 

“Be safe—there’s no need to take 
chances any more! The ‘Grade A’ label 
has come for your protection.” 

Recipes for the use of sausage make 
up the rest of the folder, with an & 


planation of just what the official seal 
of the state association means mm # 


product. pee 
Results of this circular campaign # 
far have been that consumers : 


to eonsider in 
process of manufacture as 
quality. Price is no longer the big 
feature. & 
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Even Temperatures in Shipping 


Containers with Wired Liners 


During the warm weather of search, it was finally determined that 
last summer a Chicago packer fairly heavy wires furnished the an- 
shipped choice fresh meat cuts by swer, and that these had to be buried 
local freight to points in Mich- in the strawboard in such a way that 
igan. the adjacent flutes were not crushed 


Another packer expressed otherwise their insulating value would 
frankfurts and sausage special- >e impared. 
ties in small shipments to con- An unbroken flute also allows connec- 


suming centers in the East, also ‘tion currents to carry the heat pene- 
in hot weather. trating the corrugated walls of the box 


- 4: to the wires. After spending consider- 

mi wer in . - 
cosa = are arr star“ aap able time and money a machine finally 
pape roducts in corrugated fiber W25 constructed that would do all of 
oh i. containers. In both ‘his automatically, and this machine is 
aoe solid carbon dioxide was °W Producing corrugated board in 


. which heavy wires are now properly 
used to refrigerate the packages. |b caded. CONDUCTS HEAT TO REFRIGERANT. 
Experiences were favorable Cold Evenly Distributed. New refrigerator shipping container, 


enough to convince these packers — When using CO» as the refrigerant in fox" and “with three layers of” weniated 

that if they could design packages shipping containers and to keep prod- patting “— oor Eonar a — 
4 . . encircies e top, om an 

economical in the use of refrig- ucts at the proper temperature without of the package. This shipping case, pro- 

eration, and that would maintain freezing, a standard corrugated box is ‘vce’ by the Robert Gair Co. for ship- 


BERISE Files 4 


ge 


aii 
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- required even temperatures, it ftteq with bottom pads and liners of dioxide, features ‘a special liner with con- 
tied would open up new merchandising corrugated board in sufficient quantity conduct the heat to ‘the TeRrigneaat ied 
Hap. opportunities and aid in simplify- to furnish the desired insulation. The 3o pteuinit® (hesuchont chm cemperature 
ing present distribution difficul- yireq liner is then bent over a form. 
: ties. into three panels and inserted into this Without the sudden rise in temperatures 
is fur. Continuous effort by shipping con- pox, the middle panel on the bottom that is so noticeable in plain corrugated 
bie tainer manufacturers during the past and the two end panels coming up two low temperature shipping boxes. 
nia year has brought improvements to in- cuits ahdin: When it is desired to keep ice cream 
ne crease the efficiency of the refrigerated The required amount of CO» is next frozen but not too cold, for example, 
dag. shipping container using solid carbon packed into the box, then the contents the contents re chouy ae 
tment dioxide as the refrigerant. and finally the top pads are put in place. rounded by the wired liner by bringing 
. a A recent novel development along this [¢ has not been found necessary to fold the latter over the top. In this case the 
assed, line is a double-faced corrugated fiber the wired liner over the top of the con- refrigerant should “ plac ed in the top 
board, inside of which are buried a tents although this may be done if de- of the package immediately oe the 
series of parallel copper or aluminum sired. In this case a longer wired liner Icefin board. This procedure is neces- 
wires. is necessary. The three-panel liner also oy because hi the greater Compare 
person Valform Temperature a Problew. is out of the way in unpacking or dis- ture differential between the outside 
0 pat Corrugated fiber board long has been playing, and the top may be opened and the Saveeente . 
- bone known as a very efficient insulating The conduativity - the slominum 
iw material per dollar of cost for trans- cae ee a pean © heat 
A’, is portation under refrigeration of perish- rinnmamrats aio . wi me tee 
court BH sble food products. One of the diffi- The conteaie 16 Shehaes caenes: ae 20 
a bay culties encountered in its use in contain- watreetton oi manner, the bottom 
aint) Hers with solid carbon dioxide has been <™ ee sae eee 
+ YO that the product has a tendency to chill cooling. sais i San peodongs the life 
clean, excessively where it is closely to the of the reteigueatt, a exgpensed aie: 
And refrigerant, and to be insufficiently ently, a smaller quantity of slit CO 
except cooled where it is farthest away. can be used for a given number of hours. 
found Too low a temperature when using Tests Show Efficiency. 
t raw CO» in shipping containers means This saving in refrigerant may pay 
tae wasted refrigeration and damage to for the additional cost of the liner, and 
Iabel product. Temperatures above the ideal if not, the uniform and ideal condition 
: mean spoilage. of the contents and the other advan- 
wh The problem, it seemed, could be tages mentioned constitute factors 
ic solved by combining the insulating which are well worth an additional ex- 
a value of corrugated paper with the heat pense. 
xs conductivity of metal. Preliminary ex- The so-called “ideal temperature” 
periments made with metal foils dem- may be arrived at quite accurately by 
ign 99 onstrated this conductivity was propor- varying the amount of insulation be- 
re be- tional to the cross section area, and that tween the bottom of the refrigerant 
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this area was too small and not suffi- HOW PRODUCT IS PACKED. and the heat conductor liner. This in- 


ciently concentrated when foil was used. __ Cross section of “Isofin” shipping cases sulation may consist of a piece of cor- 
Passin fa ‘ packed with solid carbon dioxide at the i 
g over the intermediate re- bottom and twelve 1-Ib. cartons. (Continued on page 35.) 
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Swift Head Is Taken Suddenly 


Edward F. Swift, chairman of 
the board of Swift & Company, 
and president of Swift Interna- 
cional, was killed on the morning 
of May 28 as the result of a fall 
from a window of his apartment 
on the eighth floor of 1550 North 
State Parkway, Chicago. 


Investigation proved that the fall 
was due to Mr. Swift’s attempt to raise 
a window. 

He was known as a great lover of 
fresh air. Following breakfast at his 
usual hour, and while his chauffeur was 
waiting to take him to his office, he 
went into the sun room to look over his 
morning mail. Finding the room some- 
what close, he evidently approached the 
low-silled window to raise it, and in 
doing so lost his balance and fell. 

His recent public statements concern- 
ing the sound financial condition and 
ample cash resources of both companies 
of which he was the head indicated that 
his business affairs were not giving him 
undue concern. In fact, his attitude in 
business and social contacts in the hours 
before his death showed him to be in 
the serene and happy mood which was 
so characteristic of him. 


A Life of Modest Service. 


His death was a shock not only to the 
great army of Swift employees who had 
spent many years in his company, but 
also to those citizens of Chicago with 
whom he was associated in the many 
civic, cultural and philanthropic enter- 
prises in which he was so greatly and 
yet so modestly interested. 

Funeral services were held from the 
St. James Methodist Episcopal Chuch 
of Chicago, which Mr. Swift’s parents 
helped to found, and of which he was 
a loyal supporter. Active pall-bearers 
were intimate associates in the com- 
pany—vice presidents L. W. Rowell, 
John Holmes, J. P. Spang, Wm. B. 
Traynor, George J. Stewart and N. F. 
Clark; also C. F. Stephenson and Frank 
Donnelly. Honorary pall-bearers in- 
cluded president Thomas E. Wilson of 
Wilson & Co., president Edward A. 
Cudahy, jr., of the Cudahy Packing Co., 
president T. George Lee of Armour and 
Company, and leading bankers, indus- 
trial and commercial leaders of Chicago. 

Present also were his brothers Charles 
H. Swift and Gustavus F. Swift of Chi- 
cago and George H. Swift of Boston. 
Both Louis F. Swift and Harold H. 
Swift are in Europe. Mr. Swift leaves 
a widow and three children, Mrs. Hunt- 
ington Henry of Chicago, Edward F. 
Swift, jr., and T. Philip Swift. Inter- 
ment was at Mount Hope cemetery, 
Chicago. 

Edward Foster Swift was born on 


Nov. 12, 1868, in Barnstable, Mass., 
where his father—Gustavus F. Swift, 
founder of Swift & Company—was a 
meat butcher, peddling his wares from 
house to house. Gustavus Swift pros- 
pered, and soon moved his family to 
Brighton, a suburb of Boston. In 1875 
the Swifts moved to Chicago, and soon 
the name of Swift loomed large in the 
packing industry. 
Grew Up with the {ndustry. 


The elder Swift conceived the idea 
of slaughtering meat in Chicago and 
shipping it, dressed, to the Eastern sea- 
board. At first this departure from 
the usual custom was ill received, but 
with the advent of refrigerator cars 
it soon was widely accepted, and Chi- 
cago finally became the packing center 
of the nation. 

Since the death of Gustavus Swift in 
1903 the business has been carried on 
by the sons. At that time Edward 
Swift became vice president of Swift 
& Co. He had worked his way through 
the business, starting at the age of 12, 
when he worked at the plant after 
school hours. Upon the completion of 
his grammar school education he be- 
came a buyer of cattle and sheep. 

In 1887, when the first Swift plant 
was opened at Kansas City, Edward F. 
Swift became its first manager. Elected 
vice president of Swift & Co. in 1903 
Mr. Swift held that office until Jan. 8, 
1931, when he became vice chairman of 
the board. On Jan. 8, 1932, he was 
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elected chairman, succeeding Louig 
Swift, his brother, who retired. - 
Many Business Responsibilities, 

Mr. Swift had many other financig] 
interests. He was a director of the 
Lake Shore Trust and Savings 
director of Libby, McNeill & Li 
president and director of the Com. 
pania Swift Internacional; director of 
the Continental Illinois Bank and Trug 
company; director of the Continental 
Chicago corporation; director of the 
Continental Illinois company; president 
and director of Swift & Co. 
Works; president and director of Swift 
Live Stock Transportation Co.; director 
of Swift Beef Company, Ltd., London, 
England; and president and director of 
Swift Refrigerator Transportation Com. 
pany. 

He also was vice president and qd. 
rector of Swift Wool Company; vice 
president and director of Swift Pack 
ing Company; director of Garner, Ben. 
nett Company, Ltd.; vice president and 
director of the Milwaukee Stock Yanis 
Co.; first vice president and director of 
the St. Louis National Stockyards (; 
first vice president and director of th 
Fort Worth Stockyards Co.; director of 
the Consolidated Rendering Co., Boston; 
president and director of Swift & Go, 
state of Maine; vice president of th 
Mechanical Manufacturing Co.; and 
president and director of the North 
Fort Worth Townsite Co. 

Mr. Swift was a member of leading 
Chicago clubs. The Swift family has 
been active in Chicago affairs, its best 
known civic projects being the Ida May 
Swift hall at Northwestern University, 
the Ann M. Swift Memorial hall at th 
Lake Bluff orphanage, and Swift Hal 
at the University of Chicago. 


Swift Internacional Statement. 
The following statement was issue 
to shareholders on May 381 by Charles 
H. Swift, vice president of Swift Inter- 
nacional: 

“We regret to announce the death 
on May 28 of Mr. Edward F. Swift 
president of Compania Swift Intem#:- 
cional since its organization. 

“We take this occasion to inform yo 
that the death of Mr. Swift in no way 
affects the business or financial statis 
of your company. 

“As reported to you on May 4, te 
company has free liquid resources 
over $25,000,000 United States gold, ani 
no bank debts or any other obligations 
except current trade debts which at 
not yet due, 

“Estimated earnings for the first fie 
months of this year compare favorably 
with those of the same period in 1 
and fully cover dividend iremell 
Indications are that results will @ 
tinue to be satisfactory.” 
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[EDITORIAL 


Is More Intestinal Fortitude Needed? 


Total consumption of meats and lard in’ the 
United States during the first four months of 1932 
probably was as high as during the same period 
last year. Total consumption of all meats during 
1931 was in excess of sixteen and one-half billion 
pounds, about seven million pounds greater than 
in 1930 and over three and one-half billion pounds 
greater than in 1914, a normal year. Apparent 
total meat consumption during March was seven- 
teen million pounds greater than total consump- 
tion during the same month last year. There 
are no indications at this time that total con- 
sumption for 1932 will fall much, if any, below 
total consumption of last year. 

The problem of moving into consumption all of 
the product made does not now appear to be one 
of the major problems of the meat packing in- 
dustry. Consumers have not lost their liking for 
a favorite food, and they will continue to buy it 
despite a general reduced purchasing ability. It 
is interesting to speculate, therefore, on what the 
results on consumption would have been had prod- 
uct moved out of packing plants at perhaps a half- 
cent or a cent higher prices than have been cur- 
rent since the advent of disturbed economic con- 
ditions. 

Consumption under such circumstances may 
have been smaller, but from the packer angle at 
least this is not the really important point. The 
question is: Would not the industry be better off 
if it had used better merchandising strategy, and 
had given less thought to volume and more to 
making a small profit or at least breaking even on 
its operations? 

In connection with present business conditions, 
and the many problems facing the meat industry 
at this time, one packer has called attention to the 
apathy manifest in an apparent let-down of pack- 
er aggressiveness. At other times when impor- 
tant problems faced the industry, he pointed out, 
there has been a very evident determination to 
“do something about it.” Now the attitude in 
many cases seem to be that nothing can be done 
and that it is useless to try. Such a state of 
mind is not going to help much in bettering con- 
ditions. 

With product selling so low, and by-products 
almost given away, it is true that the situation is 
‘ discouraging enough. But such a state of mind is 
not going to help packers to rise above their pres- 
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ent difficulties, or contribute much toward bring- 
ing about better conditions. 

Suggestion has been made that the slogan for 
the future be taken out of the word “depression” 
itself, by dropping three letters, leaving the words 
“PRESS ON.” Whether or not that is the packer’s 
slogan, it is what he must do. And the more 
aggressively he does it the better results he can 
expect. 

The meat industry is one in which price levels 
have fallen below the general level. It is recog- 
nized that when the general price level of com- 
modities begins moving upward improved condi- 
tions will be on the way. The meat industry can 
do a great deal to start the food index upward. 
To do this requires courage and determination. 

Common sense dictates that no business can 
be run indefinitely at a loss, that it cannot con- 
tinue over any considerable period operating at 
cost, but that it must have a profit, not only for 
its own good but for the good of every industry 
and every agency with which it comes in contact. 

It is the packer’s job to find out how he can get 
that profit. He can’t do it if he doesn’t at least 
make the effort. 


Must Stop Throwing Mud at Margarine 


A creamery company in South Dakota has been 
ordered by the Federal Trade Commission to stop 
misrepresenting oleomargarine. The company did 
not contest the commission’s case against it, and 
agreed to the commission’s order to “cease and 
desist.” 


Publication of false statements purporting to 
be descriptive of the manufacture or sale of mar- 
garine is prohibited in the order. So is the cir- 
culation of matter stating directly or by implica- 
tion that oleomargarine, in the ordinary manu- 
facturing process, or vegetable oils contained in 
such margarine, are foul, filthy or unsanitary, or 
otherwise unfit for human consumption. Direct 
statements implying that the sale of oleomargar- 
ine is a rich man’s graft, or false information 
concerning the cost of the material used in manu- 
facturing oleomargarine, are also prohibited, ac- 
cording to the order. 

Margarine for many years has been the target 
for unscrupulous attacks inspired by its competi- 
tors. Right now its enemies are wielding the 
political club in many states in an effort to tax 
it to death. It is refreshing to know that such 
efforts are not uniformly successful, and that 
there are both administrative and legislative units 
which know the “nigger in the woodpile”’ when 
they see him. 
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Canadian Style Bacon 


More and more interest is being de- 
veloped in this country in a product 
known as “Canadian style bacon,” man- 
ufactured from pork loins. 

Information on the manufacture of 
this product has appeared in THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER and now an old 
experienced packinghouse man presents 
the following data regarding this prod- 
uct and its preparation. He says: 
Editor THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER: 

In “Canadian bacon” Canada has put 
a product on the market of which it 
can be really proud. Original in name, 
style and form, extraordinary in mild- 
ness, and delicious in flavor, it is a 
meat food to be welcomed on the break- 
fast table or served as a roast for din- 
ner or supper. 

Its closest relative in the group of 
meat food products is the German prod- 
uct known as Kasseler Rippespeer which 
is mild cured, often only pumped with 
a mild sweet pickle—a smoke-flavored 
loin for roasting only—which is favored 
by Germans for Sunday dinner and 
which takes its name from the orig- 
inators in Kassel. 

Canadian bacon has nothing in com- 
mon with the pork loin products made 
in this country, such as Lachsschinken, 
which is the cured loin put in a casing 
and smoked for consumption in the raw 
state or the cooked loin roll, “ready 
to eat.” 

Government Regulations. 

Because of its resemblance to Lachs- 
schinken, certain restrictions have been 
placed around the manufacture of 
Canadian style bacon in this country by 
federal meat inspection regulations. 
Two methods given by the Bureau of 
Animal Industry for the manufacture 
of the product are: 

1. All loins for Canadian style bacon 
must be cured for a period of not less 
than 25 days in a temperature not low- 
er than 36 degs. F. For a dry cure, 
not less than 5 Ibs. of salt to 100 Ibs. 
of meat must be used. Sweet pickle 
of 80 degs. strength on the salometer 
is necessary. After curing, the prod- 
uct is soaked for 1 hour then smoked 
for not less than 12 hours at a tem- 
perature not lower than 100 degs. F. 
Following this it is kept in a dry room 
for not less than 12 days, at a tem- 
perature not lower than 45 degs. F. 

2. All loins for Canadian style bacon 
not handled as outlined above must be 
frozen for not less than 20 days in a 

temperature not higher than 5 degs. F. 
above zero. The freezing of the loins 
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Practical Points for the Trade 


(Contents of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER are copyrighted and may not be reprinted except by permission) 


at this temperature does away with all 
other restrictions, and the manufactur- 
er is at liberty to cure and smoke his 
products as he sees fit in the production 
of a fancy bacon. 

As the first method is a formula in 
itself for Canadian style bacon, curing 
instructions given below will apply only 
to loins which have been frozen for the 
period specified above. 

Canadian style bacon is a good outlet 


The Trading 
Authority 


Market prices based on 
actual transactions, and un- 
biased reports on the condi- 
tion of the markets, are 
given each day by THE Na- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER’S 
DAILY MARKET SERV- 
ICE. 

Market prices and trans- 
actions on provisions, lard, 
sausage meats, tallows, 
greases, etc., at Chicago are 
given, together with Board 
of Trade prices, hog market 
information, etc. Export 
markets also are covered. 

This service has become 
the recognized trading au- 
thority and is used by pack- 
ers, wholesalers, brokers and 
others as a basis for their 
prices, for settling claims, 
pricing inventories, etc. 

THE DAILY MARKET 
SERVICE is mailed at the 
close of trading each day, 
and new subscribers are 
furnished with a handsome 
leather binder for filing the 
reports for record and com- 
parative purposes. Tele- 
graphic service (messages 
collect) is also available to 
subscribers at all times. 

If you want to keep posted 
on the markets every day, 
fill out the coupon below and 
mail it. Subscription is at 
the rate of $1 per week, or 
$52 per year, payable in ad- 
vance: 


The National Provisioner, 
bess Colony Bldg., Chicago. 


ease send me jatormation about 
the DAILY MARKET SERVICE: 
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for heavy loins. Pork loins ranging 
from 15 to 17 Ibs. will produce the mogt 
desirable bacon, yielding about 8 lbs, of 
boneless loin which when cut in half 
will give two 4-lb. pieces of bacon, 

After the loins are defrosted remoye 
the tenderloin and bone as smoothly ag 
possible. Trim the loin on the hip side 
at groove, square, and trim off the thin 
long rib side. Remove only superfluous 
fat, as the bacon should have a fat 
covering. Cut the loin in two and chil], 

Chilling is necessary because in de. 
frosting loins for cutting and 
the temperature of the meat becomes 
too high for best results in curing g 
that it is necessary to bring the loins 
down to a temperature of 34 to % 
degs. F. 

Dry Cure Methods. 


If the loins are to be given a dy 
cure, regular square metal bacon curing 
containers holding about 500 Ibs., are 
desirable as they have the right covers 
to secure the pressure needed for over. 
flow of the solution which forms and 
covers the meat, as no other pickling 
fluids should be added. 

For each 100 lbs. of loins use 

2% Ibs. salt - 

1% Ibs. granulated sugar 

8 oz. saltpeter. 
Mix this well and rub the loins on all 
sides and the ends and pack the meat 
as tight as possible, leaving no. empty 
spaces in the container. After filling 
the container, cover tight and put om 
light pressure. On the following day 
if the fluid does not cover the meat, 
apply some more pressure. 

Hold the product in a temperature 
of 36 to 38 degs. F., never allowing 
the temperature to go above 38 degs 
The meat will be cured in 10 to 12 days 

For Pickle Cure. 

For the pickle cure, use a 65 deg. 
pickle and to each gallon of pickling 
fluid needed to cover 100 lbs. of meat 
(about 4 gals.) add % Ib. of sugar and 
% oz. of saltpeter. Mix this well ani 
put the loins in the solution, overhall- 
ing on the third and sixth day for eva 
cure. Twelve to 14 days are sufficient 
to cure the product. The temperature 
at which the product is cured in swe 
pickle ranges from 88 to 40 degs. F. 

When the product is taken out @ 
cure, the dry cure bacon is not soaked 


but just washed while the pickle cael 
product is soaked 15 to 20 minutes i 
cold water. 

After they are thoroughly del 
the loins are given a quick rr 
to develop* a high flavor. 
bacon is chilled it is ready to be Ana 
and ee tates or to be sold in ee 
roasts 
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Killing Hogs Less Often 


A Central West packer raises a ques- 


tion regarding the advisability of- 


slaughtering hogs only five days in the 
week or even less frequently. He says: 
Editor The National Provisioner: 

At one of our plants we could kill hogs only 
five days a week and still take care of trade de- 
mand, making it possible to shut down our killing 
floor on Saturday as an economy measure. At an- 
other plant our capacity is such that we could 
kill enough hogs in two or three days each week 
for our needs. 

Is there any objection to doing this? 

Five-day-a-week operation is being 
followed in a number of plants as an 
economy measure, and there is no rea- 
son why the week’s kill should not be 
done in two or three days, providing 
cooler conditions are right. 

Carcass hogs will lose a little extra 
in shrinkage when they hang longer 
than the usual time after chilling. How- 
ever, the greatest shrink takes place 
in the first eighteen to twenty-four 
hours, when it amounts to 2 to 2% per 
cent. In the next twenty-four hours it 
will run only about % of 1 per cent. 

If the temperatures are correct and 
air circulation is good, then no slime 
will gather on the hogs and the shrink- 
age will be held at a minimum. There 
is, of course, some advantage in get- 
ting product into cure as soon as it is 
properly chilled. But the plan pro- 
posed, with proper temperature and 
humidity conditions in the cooler, should 
give good results and be economical. 

——@-—— 


Paint for the Meat Plant 


A meat packer asks regarding the 
kind of paint to use in the meat plant 
on certain equipment. He says: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

We wish to paint our rails, hooks and steam 
jacketed kettles and are wondering if you can give 
us a formula so we can make the paint ourselves. 
We understand this paint is a mixture of zinc 
and solder. 

This inquirer has evidently confused 
regalvanizing with painting. Rails and 
equipment usually are painted; hooks 
are retinned or regalvanized. 

The latter operation is perfomed by 
cleaning the metal of all rust, scale, 
dirt, grease, etc., and dipping the hooks 
in a solution of hydrochloric acid to 
make them chemically clean. The zinc 
or tin coating is then applied by dip- 
ping the hooks in molten zinc or tin. 

A number of types of paint give good 
service in the meat plant. Aluminum 
paint meets the requirements very well 
and many packers have standardized on 
it. It goes on easily, is lasting and aids 
materially in brightening up a plant 
and improving its appearance. 

A number of precautions must be ob- 
served when using this paint to get the 
best results. Surfaces must be clean 
and the paint must be mixed properly. 
When applying it, the last strokes of 
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the brush should be in the same direc- 
tion so that the minute flakes of alumi- 
num, which compose the body of the 
paint, will be properly lapped. Com- 
plete specifications for mixing and using 
aluminum paint can be secured from 
the Aluminum Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., or 
paint dealers. 

Regardless of the kind of paint used, 
it generally is not economical for the 
packer to attempt to prepare it himself. 
The greater cost in painting is for 
labor, and the packer does not secure 
the best value for his money when a 
cheap paint is used. To make good 
paint requires expert knowledge and 
specialized equipment which most pack- 
ers do not have. 

cena imam 


Finish on Baked Hams 


An Eastern} packer is not getting the 
finish on baked hams that he likes best. 
He says: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

We are having considerable trouble with our 
method of baking hams, as the sugar we place 
on them melts off in the course of baking. Can 
you give us suggestions for overcoming this diffi- 
culty? 

The melted sugar is considered de- 
sirable by some producers of baked 
ham, as it develops a higher, richer color 
on the product. If it is desirable to 
have the sugar show, then it should be 
put on the ham just before it is fin- 
ished. 

A very nice coating for baked ham, 
especially where it is desirable to have 
it look like a home-prepared ham, is 
to make a paste of two cups of brown 
sugar, three cups of soft bread crumbs, 
one teaspoon of mustard and enough 
cider or vinegar to moisten the mixture. 
Spread this paste over the baked ham, 
stick long cloves in the fat side, and re- 
er the ham to the oven for ten min- 
utes, 

This is a home recipe, but may find 
adaptation in the commercial produc- 
tion of a fancy baked ham. 











Kosher Frankfurts 


Do you have a call for kosher 
frankfurters? Have you a formula 
for an A No. 1 product? 

An expert sausage-maker has 
outlined for THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER standard instructions for 
preparation of kosher frankfurt- 
ers, including formulas for three 
types of kosher franks; two curing 
styles, one old and one new-fash- 
ioned, and complete manufactur- 
ing instructions. If you want this 
information fill out and mail the 
following coupon, with stamp: 
The National Provisioner, 


Old Colony Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
I enclose a 2c stamp for information on. 
manufacturng kosher je 



























Brands & Trade Marks 


In this column from week to week will 
be published trade marks of interest to 
readers of THE NATIONAL PROVI- 
SIONER. 

Those under the head of “Trade Mark 
Applications” have been published for op- 
position, and will be registered at an 
early date unless “pease is filed 
promptly with the U. 8. Patent Office. 





TRADE MARK APPLICATIONS. 


Fred Eckart Packing Co, Fort 
Wayne, Ind. For smoked sugar cured 
ham. Trade mark: Moose head 
mounted on black oval above shield cen- 
tering HEART O’ HAM. Claims use 
since Nov. 10, 1931. Application serial 
No. 323,000. 

















TRADE MARKS GRANTED. 


Durkee Fam Foods, Inc. Elm- 
hurst, Long Island, N. Y. For all- 
hydrogenated pure vegetable shorten- 
ing.. Trade mark: MELVO. Published 
February 9, 1932. No. 293,349. 


Antonio Corrao, New York, N. Y. 
For edible oil. Trade mark: Seaside 
mountain scene showing woman with 
basket gathering olives. Two pillars 
on either side, arch at top, surmounted 
by ISOLA Det SOLE. Published 
February 2, 1932. No. 293,388. 


A. E. Staley Manufacturing Company, 
Decatur, Ill. For edible vegetable oils: 
Trade mark: STALEY’S COSO OIL. 
Published February 2, 19382. No. 
293,391. 


A. E. Staley Manufacturing Company, 
Decatur, Ill. For salad and cooking oil. 
Trade mark: EDSOY. Published 
February 2, 1932. No. 293,392. 


A.-E. Staley Manufacturing Company, : 
Decatur, Ill. For salad and cooking oil. 
Trade mark: SOYOL. Published 
February 2, 1932. No. 293,393. 


Laboratories Longuet, Paris, France. 
For meat concentrate in the form of dry 
plasma. Trade mark: ZOMINE. Pub- 
lished February 2, 1982. No. 293,242. 


LABELS. 

Fort Dearborn Packing Co., Chicago, 
Ill. For lard. Title: FORT DEAR- 
BORN. Pub. March 1, 1932. No. 40,617. 

Fort Dearborn Packing Co., Chi 
Ill. For bacon. Title: FORT DE 
BORN. Pub. March 1, 1932. No. 40,618. 


Fort Dearborn Packing €o., 2 
Ill. For ham. Title: FORT D 


BORN. Pub. March 1, 1932. No. 40,619. , 


AVE you checked refrigera- 

tion costs lately? It will pay 
you to do so. When you check 
them, pay special attention to cold 
line insulation. 

These cold lines carry brine, am- 
monia, and other refrigerants from 
compressors to cold room coils. 
How well they do it—how econom- 
ically they deliver cold—depends 
on the insulation that guards their 
low temperatures. If these lines are 
not well insulated, they will’ cause 
you the loss of costly refrigeration. 

Here is one place where operat- 
ing expenses can be cut down—one 
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HERE’S WHERE good insulation can help cut operating coste! The lines shown here are protected 
by Armstrong’s Cork Covering, finished with a coating of duck, painted and sewed in place. 


at COLD LINE COSTS 


form of loss that can be checked. 
Be sure all cold lines are insulated 
with Armstrong’s Cork Covering. 
That name gives you the assurance 
of a thirty-year performance record. 
And there is extra safety in cork’s 
high efficiency, and in its resistance 
to the moisture that causes de- 
terioration and decay. 

You can count on extra-long, 
extra-efficient service from Arm- 
strong’s Cork Covering. Three 
thicknesses, for different tempera- 
ture ranges, permit you to choose 
the exact protection your plant 
needs. The Armstrong Contract 
Service will help you install cor- 
rectly for the most satisfactory 
results. Many installations, made 
ten, fifteen—yes, twenty—years 
ago, are still on active duty. 

For low temperature 
Armstrong recommends 


rooms, 
Super- 


Service Corkboard, sealed at the 
factory against air and moisture 
infiltration. Let us send you com- 
plete information and _ samples, 
Armstrong Cork & Insu- Armstrong 
lation Co., 952 Concord 


Street, Lancaster, Penna. product 


Armstrong's Cork Covering 


For All Cold Lines 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF ARMSTRONG’S CORKBOARD 
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Refrigeration and Frozen Foods — 









Plant Cooling Notes 


For the Meat Employee Who Is’: 
Interested in Refrigeration. ~ 








REDUCING SHRINK IN STORAGE. 

It has been the general practice in 
the meat packing industry for many 
years to place a thin ice coating on 
frozen meats before they go into the 
storage freezer. This coating, applied 
by dipping the frozen meats in water, 
reduces loss of weight by dehydration. 
This glaze, as the ice coating is called, 
gradually evaporates, and unless re- 
placed at intervals the evaporation is 
carried to the meats. This adds ex- 
pense to the storage cost. 

The U. S. Bureau of Fisheries has 
been conducting experiments for some 
time with frozen fish in an effort to 
develop methods that would reduce 
shrinkage of frozen fish in storage and 
the expense of treatment at intervals 
to renew the ice glaze. The results of 
these experiments, set forth in a recent 
bulletin, are of interest to the meat 
packer in that they explain methods 
that may be applied profitably to frozen 
meat cuts. 

In these experiments it was realized 
that any coating applied to frozen fish 
must remain pliable even at temper- 
atures below zero, and not become hard, 
brittle and crack, thus exposing the 
surfaces of the fish. It should be capa- 
ble of being applied in thin coatings 
and it should be an article of food. 
All of these considerations limited the 


_— of the coating to vegetable 
oi 


The samples of coated frozen fish 
were stored in mechanical refrigerators, 
the construction of which duplicated as 
nearly as possible that of the general 
storage warehouse. By means of a spe- 
cial thermostat it was possible to con- 
trol the temperature of these refrig- 
oes to within a variation of 1 deg. 


Air was permitted to circulate freely 
around the samples and to come into 
contact with the cooling unit. It is be- 
lieved that the conditions were such 
that the results obtained were compar- 
able with those to be expected in large 
scale operations to be found in a com- 
mercial cold storage warehouse. 


Upon being brought into the labor- 
atory, the samples were washed thor- 
oughly with fresh cold water and dried 
rapidly in order to free them of the 
excess moisture resulting from the 
washing. After being dried they were 
treated with a coat of oil, each fish 
being treated with a different oil. 


The oil-treated samples were then 
placed in a quick freezer and frozen at 
a temperature of approximately 50 
degs. Fahr. below zero. They were 
then stored at a temperature of i5 degs. 

ahr. above zero. A record was made 
each week of weight loss. The con- 
ditions generally experienced in actual 
a were duplicated as nearly as 

e. 


One sample was treated with water 


after freezing in order to produce an 
ice glaze. This sample was used as 
the control of the experiment. In place 
of the usual procedure of reglazing at 
intervals when it was observed that the 
glaze had evaporated, the sample was 
permitted to lose moisture by evapora- 
tion. 

Hydrogenated cottonseed oil, unhy- 
drogenated cottonseed oil, corn oil and 
peanut oil were used in the tests. The 
cottonseed oil was applied to the sam- 
ples by painting on with a brush, spray- 
ing with an atomizer and dipping. The 
corn oil was applied in the same man- 
ner. ‘The cottonseed oil did not solidify 
and remained alte plaible. The corn 
oil became distinctly granular and did 
not present the same apparently un- 
broken surface as did the cottonseed oil. 
While this treatment is more effective 
than glazing with ice, it is only approx- 
imately 50 per cent as efficient as cot- 
tonseed oil.’ 

The peariut oil was applied in the 
same manner as the other two. The 
action of this oil during freezing was 
very similar to that of the corn oil in 
that it became distinctly granular and 
apparently solidified into minute gr 
The result indicated that its efficiency 
does not measure up to that of corn oil. 


The hydrogenated cottonseed oil was 
warmed until melted and then applied 
in the usual manner while slightly 
warm. It became quite brittle durin; 
the freezing of the samples treated wi 
it. While the results indicate to be 
more efficient from the standpoint of 
prevention of evaporation, it is not 
recommended by reason of its brittle 
nature. 

It was found that any of the oils 
tested were superior to the common 
commercial practice of glazing fish with 
a coat of ice for the prevention of 
moisture evaporation. The results in- 
dicate that unhydrogenated cottonseed 
oil is the most practical and desirable 
treatment of any of those employed, 
even though the least evaporation was 
shown by the samples treated with hy- 
drogenated cottonseed oil. 

However, as has been pointed out 
previously, this treatment was inferior 
to the unhydrogenated oil due to the 
physical characteristics of the oil, the 
difficulties of its application and han- 
dling the fish so treated. 

Fish treated with a coating or film 
of unhydrogenated oil resisted the dry- 
ing effect of the air in cold storage to 
a great extent. It did not have the 
undesirable physical properties as found 
in some of the other treatments. This 
film of oil was found to be better than 
a glaze of ice, for the reason that the 
oil does not evaporate and it is not 
necessary to replace it at intervals. The 
film of oil has no undesirable effect upon 
the appearance or flavor of the fish so 
treated. 


Cost of the oil treatment compares 
favorably with that of placing a glaze 
of ice on the fish. There are no rec- 
ommendations for the mechanical appli- 
cation of the oil treatment for the rea- 
son that the methods would depend 
upon the quantity of fish to be treated, 
the amount of labor employed in han- 
dling the fish, and the method employed 


in freezing. The operators of cold 
storage warehouses can best determine 
which is the most efficient and adapta- 
ble for their particular needs. 

————% 


CHILLED SHIPPING CONTAINERS. 
(Continued from page 29.) 
rugated board or it may be only a 
—_ of paper, depending upon condi- 

ions. 
_ On a recent test with five gallons of 
ice cream in a can, 8 lbs. of solid CO: 
were consumed in 14 hours in a regru- 
lar ——— box with plain inner 
packing. Using the same box and pack- 
ing, but substituting the Icefin wired 
liner for one of the plain ones, only 5 
Ibs. of refrigerant were used in the 
same period. The saving in this case 
did not quite equal the cost of the wired 
liner, but the ice cream was close to 
the ideal temperature throughout and 
until the last trace of ice was gone. 
The plain box, on the other hand, 
was packed in the usual way, ie. a 
piece of ice at both top and bottom. 
Upon opening, it was found that the 
cream at top and bottom was chilled 
to about minus 30 degs. Fahr. for about 
3 or 4 in., whereas the center of the 
cream was beginning to melt. Such a 
condition is undesirable since this mid- 
dle portion will re-crystallize in the 
cabinet with the formation of ice. 
There is thus the seemingly para- 
doxical combination of insulation and 
heat conductivity in the same fiber 
. The explanation is that corru- 
gated board insulates the contents from 
outside heat, and what heat does get 
through the walls is mostly caught by 
the wires and carried down to the ice 
instead of going on into the contents. 
a oe 


REFRIGERATION NOTES. 


Construction work on a cold storage 
plant in Milledgeville, Ga., has been 
started by the Atlantic Ice & Coal Co. 
Equipment for curing meat will be in- 
stalled. 

An addition to its plant is being 
planned by the Albany Ice & Cold Stor- 
age Co., Albany, Mo. Considerable new 
equipment will be installed. 

Maine Cold Storage Co., Bangor, Me., 

as been incorporated with a capital 
‘stock of $100,000. The ay iy are 
Joseph Cooper and Ben D. Elliott. 

Pioneer Refrigerating & Warehouse 
Co., Vernon, Calif., has been incor- 
> i with a capital stock of $1,000,- 


An addition will be erected to the 
plant of the Indianapolis Ice & Cold 
Storage Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Construction of an ice manufacur- 
ing and cold storage plant in Clinton, 
Ark., is being considered by the Clin- 
ton Ice & Light Co. : 

———_ = & Cold a One Sie 
mai s, Ore., is ere a 
building. The cost will be pon Bed 
$15,000. 

Peoples Ice Co. has purchased the 
a of the Public Service Co. of Okla- 

oma in Morris, Okla. Improvements 
a » made and new equipment in- 
stalled. 


Fire recently destroyed the ice plant 
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and seriously damaged the cold stor- 
age plant of the Gulf Ice & Cold Stor- 
age Co., Enterprise, Ala. It has not 
been stated whether or not the plant 
will be rebuilt. 

A large portion of the Sante Fe Ter- 
minal Warehouse in. Dallas, Tex., has 
been leased by the United States Cold 
Storage Corp. The space will be used 
for a cold storage plant. 

C. J. Wolaver has plans for the erec- 
tion of a large produce plant in Perry, 
Okla. About $160,000 will be spent on 


the project. 
—@—— 
SPRING MEETING OF A. S. R. E. 


A technical program of unusual inter- 
est will feature the spring meeting of 
the American Society of Refrigerating 





Engineers to be held in Cambridge, 
Mass., June 9, 10 and 11, with head- 
quarters at the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. This program follows: 

June 9.—Steam Ejector for large ca- 
pacities, by D. K. Dean, Foster-Wheeler 
Co.; Mercury Ejector Refrigerator, by 
L. F. Whitney, Comstock and Westcott; 
Steam Ejector for Passenger Cars, by 
zm W. Waterfill, Carrier Engineering 

orp 

pl 10.— Review of Heat Transmis- 
sion Developments, by W. J. King, Gen 
eral Electric Co.; Mechanism of Mois- 
ture Absorption in Cold Storage Insula- 
tion, by A. A. Berestneff, Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology; Climate 
in the United States, by O. W. Arms- 
pach. 

June 11.—Economical Low Tempera- 


The Columbia Packing 
Co., at Dallas, Texas, uses 
a Frick Refrigerating 
Plant under full auto- 
matic control for main- 
taining a low temperature 
in this beef cooling room. 
Baffles, rails and walls 
are absolutely dry. 


Modern Frick Refriger- 
ation will do as much for 
you—automatically and 
reliably. Get facts and 
figures today. Write, 

wire or ’phone. 


ture and the Rotary Compressor, 
Harry Sloan, Vilter Manufacturing Co,; 
Lubrication, by B. L. Newkirk, i, Gener 
Electric Co.; Solid CO: Refrigera’ 
Control, by es Bergdoll ant A. v 
Ruff, York Ice Machinery Corp. 
a os 
FRICK’S FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY. 


The Frick Co., Inc., Waynesboro, Pa. 
is this year celebrating its fiftieth an- 
niversary as manufacturers of refri 
erating and ice making equipment, this 
activity having been started in 1882 
The company, however, is much older 
than this, its foundation dating back 
to 1853. In addition to refrigerating 
equipment it also manufactures engines, 
boilers, gas tractors, grain t 
and sawmill machinery. 








with a Pro- 
peller Type 


HEREVER you go you'll 

find that propeller type 
fans are replacing slow-mov- 
ing “bucket types.” In the 
Meier Nu-air Fan with pat- 
ented cup-shaped ring and 
high speed propeller blades 
you have a fan of the highest 


MEIER ELECTRIC 
Est. 1904 








Quick & Economic Exhaustion 
MEER Nu-air FAN 


operating efficiency and econ- 
omy. Built entirely of alumi- 77 
num; light, strong, easy to in- |¢ 
stall; nothing to rust or cor- 
rode. Low initial cost, low 
operating expense. It will pay 
you to investigate; write us 
today for details. 


& MACHINE Cé0. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
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This York ammonia compressor reduces power costs with 


Westinghouse HR Motor and Control. 


with the AR Refri geration Drive 


| Ses electric power goes to 
heat when Westinghouse 
type “HR” Synchronous Motors drive 
your compressors. 


Their all-steel, open construction permits 
weight and space to be given to bigger 
windings. This generous amount of cur- 
rent-carrying copper accounts for their 
higher efficiency—their lower power con- 
sumption and cool operation. 


“HR” Synchronous Motors not only re- 


Westinghouse 


Quality workmanship guarantees every Westinghouse product 


wi 


quire less power in themselves but when 
properly applied, their “corrective k-va.” 
give the most economical power factor 
for the entire plant load. 


As compressor operation is practically 
continuous, these two “HR” advantages 
represent a considerable saving in your 
monthly power bill. Ask the nearest 
Westinghouse office for further informa- 
tion about this unusual motor, or simply 
mail the coupon for our leaflet. 


SEND FOR INFORMATION 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company 
Room 2-N —East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Gentlemen: Please send me a copy of Leaflet 20333. 





Company 
Address 








Chains & Voluntary Chains 
News and Views in This New Field 
of Meat Distribution. 


VOLUNTARY CHAINS INCREASE. 


Voluntary grocery chains, consisting 
of groups of independent retail grocers, 
have increased 19.9 per cent since 1930, 
according to a recent survey of the 
American Institute of Food Distribu- 
tion. The number of grocery units 
represented in these organizations has 
increased even more rapidly, to 28.3 
per cent more than the total shown in 
the Institute’s census of two years ago. 

Of the 688 voluntary grocery chains, 
with a retail membership of 83,224 as 
of March this year, 383 with 54,879 
members are sponsored by wholesale 
grocers; 132 retailer-owned wholesalers 
accounting for 21,770 additional mem- 
bers. Of the groups of retailers who 
cooperate either in buying or advertis- 
ing, but without owning or’ operating 
their own warehouses, 173 are shown 
with a retail membership of 6,575. 

“Such rapid development is of utmost 
importance in indicating that the move- 
ment to integrate retail outlets into dis- 
ciplined groups, either on this basis of 
voluntary cooperation of individually- 
owned stores or central ownership as 
in regular corporate chains, will soon 
be at a point where these organizations 
will control the distribution of. food,” 
an Institute executive said in comment- 
ing on the growth shown. 

Details of operating methods from 
413 or 60 per cent of the 688 groups 
operating, establish standards for com- 
parison with future progress. Of these 
413 groups with 58,085 retailers or 70 
per cent of the total, 69.2 per cent are 
tied into their organizations because 
they have definite financial participa- 
tion in the cost of operating; 62.2 per 
cent of the retail members have iden- 
tified themselves as members of their 
groups by putting up store signs, by 
painting their stores in specified colors, 
or by remodeling in conformity with 
group standards, and 22.9 per cent more 
by putting emblems in their windows. 

At least 31 per cent belong to organ- 
izations that employ supervisors, espe- 
cially selected and trained for their 
work. 74.1 per cent of these retailers 
belong to organizations that have made 
cooperative arrangements to procure at 
least some perishable items on advan- 
tageous terms, and another 10.5 per 
cent have made such arrangements with 
one or the other of the leading manu- 
facturers of biscuits and crackers. 

Nearly 55 per cent belong to groups 
that have a considerable number of 
items packed under the group private 
label. Newspaper advertising is used 
by groups having 72.1 per cent of the 
retailers; 81 per cent of the retailers 
have membership in groups using hand- 
bills; 73.3 per cent of them belong to 
groups employing window posters and 
9.2 per cent to groups taking advantage 
of radio broadcasting to tell consumers 
about their advantages. 
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CHAIN STORE SALES. 


Sales of the Kroger Grocery and 
Baking Co. for the four weeks ended 
May 21 totaled $18,268,184, an increase 
of a little more than 6 per cent over the 
preceding four weeks and a decreast of 
10 per cent from the 1931 period. For 
the first twenty weeks of 1932, sales 
totaled $86,187,353, which are 14.1 per 
cent under 1931. Average stores num- 
ber 164 less than a year ago. 

Consolidated sales of Safeway Stores, 
Inc., for the four weeks ended May 21 
total $18,199,105. For the twenty weeks 
ended with May 21, sales totaled $91,- 
876,705. ‘The number of stores in oper- 
ation totaled 3,491. 

Sales of the National Tea Co. for the 
four weeks ended May 21 amounted to 
$5,182,780 compared with $6,068,672, a 
decrease of over 14 per cent. For the 
twenty weeks to May 21, sales totaled 
$26,930,595 which were 12.8 per cent 
smaller than those of a year earlier. 

+ 
BEATRICE CREAMERY DIVIDEND. 


Directors of the Beatrice Creamery 
Co. halved the company’s dividend rate 
on common stock this week, declaring a 
quarterly payment of 50c, placing the 
stock on a $2 annual basis. The regular 
quarterly payment of $1.75 a share on 
preferred was voted. 


a en 

PACKER AND FOOD STOCKS. 
Price ranges of packer, leather com- 
panies, chain stores, and food manu- 
facturers listed stocks, June 2, 1932, 


or nearest previous date, with number 
of shares dealt in during week, and 
closing prices on June 2, 1932: 


June 4, 1939 Ju 


SWIFT DECLARES DIVIDEND, _ 


Swift & Company declared a qua, 
terly dividend of 25c a share on ity 
common stock May 27, payable July; 
This compares with 50c a share paid jn, 
the two preseding quarters of the year 
In making announcement of the dires. 
tors’ action, L. A. Carton, treasurer of 
the company, said: 

“The shareholders have received 
during the current year 4 per cent iy 
dividends, and the directors have 
today to pay on July 1 to stockh ' 
of record June 10, 1932, an additional 
1 per cent, or 5 per cent to date, involy. 
ing a distribution of $7,500,000. 

“The working organization duri 
same period has accepted a cut oe 
wages and salaries of 10 per cent, and 
running expenses otherwise have 
reduced an average of 16 per cent from 
their peak, the upkeep of the ph 
properties of the company 
absorbed in our running expenses. 

“In the depreciation of all values that 
has accompanied the course of b 
since 1929, world-wide causes, 
our knowledge to analyze, must be 
recognized in the returns from b 
the foundations for which were inter 
fered with beyond ordinary capacity tp 
provide against. 

“We believe that normality, if not 
here at present, is on the way and will 
give your company again the 
tunity to serve the public profi Fe 


a ene 
CUDAHY MEETS SITUATION, 


Reduction of the common stock div- 
dend of the Cudahy Packing Co. from 
8 per cent to 5 per cent was voted by 
the board of directors this week. At 
the same time all salaries and wage 
were reduced 10 per cent, effective 
June 13. 


In a letter to the stockholders mak 
ing these announcements E. A. Cudahy, 
chairman of the board, says: 


“Notwithstanding present-day condi 
tions the volume of our business has 
continued to grow, unit sales for the 
first half of the fiscal year being sib 
stantially in excess of those for the 
first six months of 1931. On the other 
hand earnings, as in 1931, have bem 
affected by inventory losses due to the 
continued decline in the prices of meal 
and other animal products. 

“Tt has been over twenty years sine 
we bought cattle and thirty-five year 
since we bought hogs at the low 
we are paying for them today, 
with our inventories priced on the 
of these costs it is reasonably 
that further losses, if any, on 
of declining prices must be 
quential. ; 

“The financial condition of the 
pany is excellent, with current inde 
edness particularly low for this 
of the year, and I feel confident ¥ 
our low-priced inventories, 
operating costs and the conservation # 
our surplus by the reduction of @ 
common stock dividend from an 8 # 
cent to a 5 per cent basis the co 
will close its present year not only ® 
a strong financial condition but Wi 
fair margin of profit.” 
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A Page for the Packer Salesman 


Work Incentive 


Comes With Knowing Business 
Possibilities One Isn’t Getting 
The biggest incentive to better 

work, one packer salesman says, 
js to balance accomplishments 
against possibilities. He probably 
is right. Nothing is quite so 
much of a spur to a good sales- 
man as to know of business he is 
not getting. 

How can the packer salesman 
determine his personal sales effi- 
ciency and balance accomplish- 
ments against possibilities? Some 
good ideas on these subjects are 
contained in the following letter. 


Editor THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER: 

I have been much interested in meth- 
ods for determining sales efficiency de- 
scribed by packer salesmen in articles 
in THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER. It oc- 
curs to me that it would be a good plan 
if every packer salesman would work 
out a plan that will enable him to de- 
termine just how much of the potential 
business in his territory he is getting. 
He may think he is doing fairly well, 
but invariably when he sets down in 
black and white the volume of meat 
consumption in his territory, and places 
alongside these figures the volume he is 
selling, he is given a considerable in- 
centive to work just a little harder. 

In the past ten or twelve years I 


. have been covering my present territory 


I have tried to work out a plan that 
would enable me to determine just how 
good a job I am doing, but none, I feel, 
has given me an accurate check on my- 
self. There are so many intangible 
factors to be taken into consideration, 
such as advertising to build consumer 
good will, character of packaging, qual- 
ity of products and delivery service, 
etc., that any accurate formula is very 
difficult to develop. 


Volume with Profit. 

After many trials with one plan or 
another I finally have decided that the 
intangibles should be left out of con- 
sideration and that my personal sales 
efficiency should be figured on the basis 
of my share of the sales in my terri- 
tory. I know the population of my ter- 
ritory and the number of packer sales- 
men working in it. Multiplying the 
Population by 133.2 lbs., the average 
annual per capita meat consumption, 
and dividing the product by the num- 
ber of salesmen working in the terri- 
tory tells me what I should sell if I 
am getting my share of the business. 

Probably this simple method of de- 
termining one’s sales efficiency is as 
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NIXIE WAITS FOR BuSINESs- 
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satisfactory as any. At least it serves 
as a check from week to week and from 
month to month. I never yet have been 
able to sell my share of this consump- 


tion, but knowing I am not getting all ~ 


of the business I should has acted as a 
spur, I believe, to force me to a little 
more effort. Several years I have ap- 
proached the 100 per cent mark, and 
there is always the hope that some year 
I will reach it. 

But while volume is important it does 
not tell the whole story. Any dub can 
sell meat if he quotes a price low 
enough. I like to think it takes a little 
more salesmanship to sell volume at 
prices that will make a little profit for 
the firm. Perhaps any method of de- 
termining sales efficiency should also 
takes prices into account. I have tried 
to devise some such formula but have 
not been able to work out one that 
seemed to be correct. If there is any 
such in use by packer salesmen I would 
like to know what it is. 

Yours very truly, 
PACKER SALESMAN. 
——o— 


GETTING ADVERTISING USED. 

The finest and most attractive piece 
of store advertising matter ever de- 
vised will not sell a pound of product 
if it never is put to work. 

Packer sales executives are continu- 
ally urging their salesmen to see that 
the window set-ups and the store dis- 
play advertising sent to retailers are 
used. They have two reasons: 

Some of this advertising matter is 
very expensive, costing as much as 
$1.00 or more per piece. This money 
is wasted if the advertising never gets 
out of the back room or if it goes into 
the cellar. 

And it will build good will for the 
company, increase consumer demand for 
the advertised products and make sales 
if it is put where housewives will see 
it. When it does these things it sim- 
plifies the packer salesman’s task and 


helps him to sell a larger tonnage. He 
should take more than a perfunctory 
method to induce retailers to use it. 


AN OBJECTION ANSWERED. 

One packer salesman says the great- 
est sales resistance he encounters is 
that his firm sells to chain stores. He 
assumes that other packer salesmen also 
meet retailer objections of this kind and 
he wonders how they meet them. Some . 
exchange of information on this sub- 
ject would be interesting and valuable, 
he thinks. 

“When a retail objects to my firms 
selling to chains, this salesman says, 
my ‘comeback’ is as follows: 

“Sure we sell to chain stores. Our 
aim is the same as yours—to build vol- 
ume and make money. As long as a 
chain pays its bills we can’t refuse to 
sell to it. 

“As far as prices are concerned, the 
chain pays the price we ask or it don’t 
get the merchandise. If any price re- 
duction is made it is no greater than 
would be given to any buyer of a simi- 
lar quantity. 

“Our products are well and favorably 
known in this territory, and there is a 
large consumer demand for them. You 
can’t afford not to handle them and 
thereby force your customers to go to 
the chain stores. The fact that the 
chains carry our merchandise helps you. 
The more of our products sold the more 
people will buy them, at your store.” 

ne 


GETTING NEW SALES IDEAS. 


The clever packer salesman is con- 
tinually seeking new selling ideas. He 
knows that unless he continually 
studies his territory, his customers and 
their businesses he soon will get into 
a rut. And from this study he gains 
many new ideas that are helpful in 
building tonnage. 

One of the best sources for new ideas 
is the advertising department of the 
plant. One salesman says he exchanges 
ideas with the advertising men at every 
opportunity and always mene to 
come away with facts that are helpful 
to him in his work. 

pe 
KEEPING CUSTOMERS SOLD. 


Every packer has steady customers 
whom he sells regularly. As a rule 
they are the firm’s most profitable cus- 
tomers because it costs less to sell them. 
In dealing with these customers the 
salesman should not take too much for 
granted. Other packers are after their 
business. They have good arguments 
why these retailers should do business 
with them. Don’t neglect the little talks 
that em ize the superior i 
your rennet ofl age = vo 
which they are p the manner in 


which they are ertised to the con- 
sumer, etc. 
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These charts in THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER MARKET SERVICE series 
show the trend of prices of fresh and 
cured pork products and live hogs at 
Chicago during May and for the first five 
months of 1982 compared with those of 
1931 and 1930. 

Price trends of both hogs and prod- 
uct were down during May, the only 
major cut of meat showing some 
strength being green picnics. This was 
a refiection of the good outlet for both 
green and smoked picnics which pre- 
vailed throughout the month. Hog 
prices lost an average of 10c a week, 
dropping close to a fifty-year low. 


Fresh Pork Cuts. 

Pork Loins.—While the loin market 
showed no improvement during May 
the price trend, although low, was sea- 
sonal. The supply was plentiful, but 
price was affected to some extent by 
the vigorous campaign waged for other 
meats, particularly smoked hams, and 
the low prices at which these products 
moved. The declining price of live hogs 
also had some influence, but the burden- 
some supply was the dominating factor. 
The Eastern markets were weak and 
failed to take their usual quota of 
Western shipped loins, which threw in- 
creasing quantities on the Chicago 
market, with an accompanying decline 
in price. 

Hams.—The production of green 
hams was somewhat in excess of put- 
down requirements, and packers gen- 
erally were pretty well supplied for 
current requirements, the product 
weakening under its own weight. There 
were no large offerings, but sales were 
confined to scattered cars, some of 
which came in the category of “dis- 
tress” sales. This, combined with so- 
called “under cover” selling for ship- 
ment in the near future, created a weak 
market. The trend in price, however, 
was quite similar to that of a year ago. 

Bellies—There has been a good 
supply of green seedless bellies, and the 


cut-out appears to have run a little 
larger than the green belly market 
could absorb to advantage. Some re- 
sale lots hung over the market, being 
offerings of concerns which bought 
earlier at higher levels. 


Boston Butts—Shoulder meats in 
general have been weak. Boston butts 
have failed to respond to any strength 
in the loin market. Eastern demand 
for this cut has been light, and Western 
shipped product has been a strong 
factor in price declines on the Chicago 
market. 


HOGS AND CURED 


WHOLESALE MEAT PRICES AT CHICAGO 
S. P. HAMS 


REGULAR 14-16 LB. AVERAGE 
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Picnics.—Green picnics were 
tively firm throughout the month. 
cut is regarded by consumers as a “hanj 
times” product and therefore popular 
Both green and pickled picnics were jy 
good demand, with good absorption by 
chains and jobbers. 

Cured Pork Products. 

S. P. Hams.—There was a 
of trading under the list on pickled 
hams, but they finally settled down ty 
a firmer trading basis accompanied 
a fairly good a Now and then 
some packers found it necessary to 
a car, but this was confined 1 bay 
emergency needs. The outlet for boil. 
ing hams has been weak. A good many 
cars were consigned to Eastern markets 
and sold at low prices. The Chi 
trade has been largely local della 
and shipments to nearby points, accom. 

e fin. 

















panied by heavy processing by 
ers, with very low prices on 
ished product. 

D. ‘C. Bellies.—The supply of d 
bellies is in excess of the dena 
despite the low prices at which this 
product has been moving. 

D. S. Bellies—Price levels for 
salt bellies have been fairly steady 
a moderate volume of business. Sings 
the close of the month they have me 
with some little supnort. Most packers 
are well supplied for nearby 
ments and to date Southern buying has 
been slow. 

Fat Backs.—Prices of fat backs haye 
declined steadily for the past thre 
months. However, there has ae a fair 
trade on the light averages with prices 
favoring the buying side. 

Lard. 

There was a fair trade in cash lan, 
but the product dropped to very low 
price levels at the end of the month 
Both domestic and export prices have 
been very low, with stocks showing 
some accumulation. 


enone 


Watch “wanted” page for bargains 
equipment. 
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Provision and Lard 


Trade Fair— Market Weak — Outside 
Heaviness a Factor— Lard Makes 
New Lows—Cash Trade Fair—Hog 
Run Liberal—Hogs Barely Steady— 
Corn Crop Weather Favorable. 


The rallying tendency in the lard 
market of a week or so ago was quick- 
ly dissipated as hedging pressure and 
liquidation in a fair trade uncovered 
limited support. Lard prices again 
dipped into new low ground for the 
season, the product displaying a dis- 
tinctly weak undertone. While some 
investment buying’ was encountered on 
a scale down, the best support came 
from profit taking, although there was 
some buying of lard, in the way of 
spreading with cottonoil, the latter be- 
ing. sold. 

Conditions surrounding the market 
were not conducive of any independent 
strength in hog products, and it was 
not very surprising to find values re- 
sponding more or less readily to the 
acute weakness in the financial mar- 
kets, and in other major commodities. 
While the pressure on lard was not 
burdensome, disturbed confidence on the 
part of speculators was a feature which 
the market again had difficulty in over- 
coming. 

At the same time, a liberal run of 
hogs to market made for a_ barely 
steady hog price level. Steadily ac- 
cumulating stocks of lard, notwith- 
standing the relative cheapness of the 
latter compared with shortening, also 
counted somewhat against values. The 
fact that the ruling price level of lard 
is drastically low cut little figure, this 
being due to the low prices prevailing 
for many other necessities of life. 


Lard Stocks Increase. 


It was quite noticeable that in cer- 
tain quarters where sentiment has been 
against the lard price for many, many 
months, there was less of a disposition 
to follow the decline from this point. 
On the other hand, the trade showed 
no tendency whatsoever, to take hold 
of the constructive side freely. As a 
result, the law of supply and demand 
continued to make its influence rather 
prominent. 

Chicago lard stocks during the last 
alf of May increased 4,831,071 lbs. 
For the month they showed a gain of 
10,643,805 Ibs., totaling some 62,951,152 
lbs. on June 1, against 52,307,347 Ibs. 
on May 1 and 44,252,275 lbs. on June 
Ist, last year. Stocks of cut meats at 

cago on June 1 were 146,746,129 
lbs., against 146,806,646 lbs. the pre- 
vious month and 144,380,287 Ibs. on 
June 1 last year. 

Average hog price at Chicago at the 
beginning of this week was 3.20c, com- 
pared with 3.30c the previous week, 6c 
a year ago and 10.10c two years ago. 
Receipts of hogs at the leading western 
pecking points last week were 490,100 

ead, against 440,900 head the previous 
week and 440,000 head the same week 
last year. Packing of hogs at Chicago 
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from March 1 to date has been 12,000 
head less than last year, or 1,466,000 
head against 1,478,000 last year, 1,461,- 
000 two years ago and 1,573,000 three 
years ago. 

Export Trade Better. 


Domestic trade in lard has been fair, 
and the outward movement more satis- 
factory. Official lard exports for the 
week ended May 21 totaling 8,444,000 
Ibs., against 8,003,000 lbs. a year ago. 
Exports from January 1 to May 21 
have been some 218,640,000 Ibs., against 
268,283,000 Ibs. the same time last year. 

The fact that cut meat stocks at Chi- 
cago decreased slightly during May con- 
firmed the reports of fairly heavy sales 
of product during the month. With the 
meat stocks at Chicago only slightly 
larger than the same time last year, the 
situation in this direction appears fair- 
ly satisfactory. 

Exports of hams and shoulders, in- 
cluding Wiltshires, for the week ended 
May 21 were 1,573,000 lbs., against 
1,306,000 Ibs. last year; bacon, including 
Cumberlands, 792,000 Ibs., against 
1,229,000 lbs.; pickled pork, 213,000 lbs., 
against 145,000 Ibs. 
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Markets 


A weakening of the dollar in foreign 
markets attracted considerable atten- 
tion for a time, but there was. no 
ticular pickup in export trade. in ior 
products, and the dollar situation 
righted itself somewhat following the 
peemee of the tax bill by the Senate. 

e dollar situation abroad promises 
to continue to be a factor of some im-’ 
portance in the immediate future, as 
does European political developments. 

ismissi _< the German Cabinet ap- 

to have been passed over calmly, 
ut this may be a vital factor at the’ 
Lausanne conference a little later this 
month. 

PORK—The market in the East was 
quiet but was steady in tone. Mess at 
New York was quoted at $16.25 per 
barrel; family, $17.25 per barrel; fat 
backs, $12.25@14.25 per barrel. 

LARD—Domestic trade was fair, but 
export interest was only moderate. 
Prices, on the whole, were rather weak. 
At New York, prime western was 
quoted at 4.15@4.25c; middle western, 
3.95@4.05c; New York City tierces, 4c; 
tubs, 4% @4%c; refined Continent, 4% 
@4%c; South America, 4% @4%c; 








Some Improvement in Hog Values 


While hog prices showed a little 
strength this week, checking the steady 
decline which has been apparent since 
the middle of March, cut-out values also 
improved. 

Hog receipts at the principal mar- 
kets for the three-day period were fair- 
ly large but demand was good from 
both local and outside buyers. This 
resulted in some strengthening of price. 
The supply of heavy, well-finished 
butcher hogs has been small and pack- 
ing sow receipts were moderate but the 
hogs were generally well finished. The 
bulk of the supply has consisted of 
butchers ranging in weight between 200 
and 280 Ibs. with considerable numbers 
of thin underweights. 

Top for the week was $3.55 which is 
15c higher than the top of last week 
which was the lowest of the season, 
good to choice 180- to 220-lb hogs 
bringing the best price. 


butts 

Pork loins (blade in) 
Bellies, light 
llies, heavy 


Total cutting value (per 100 Ibs. live wt.)... 


Total cutting yield 


Crediting edible and inedible offal to the above’ cutting values and ded 
live hogs of the weights shown, plus all expenses, 


the cost of well finished 
are secured: 


The following test is worked out on 
the basis of live hog costs and green 
product prices at Chicago for the first 
three market days of the current week, 
the Memorial Day holiday coming at 
the opening of the week. The light- 
est average showed a small cut-out 
profit per head and the loss on other 
averages was much less than in pre- 
vious weeks. 

This test is based on quality hogs 
and would probably show better than 
average returns as packer’s droves at 
this season of the year will hardly yield 
as high as shown in this test. It would 
be well for every packer to have yield 
tests run at close intervals now that 
considerable numbers of s hogs are 
beginning to mingle in the runs. 

Costs have been based on a medium 
sized kill and credits used are at full 
market value. These, also, should be 
checked carefully from week to week in 
individual plants. 


160 to 180 180 to 220-225 to 250 =: 275 to 300 
Ibs. Ibs. Tbs. Ibs. 
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Grinding 


Mills 


peller cake, bone, meat scrap, 
dried blood, etc., to any fineness 
desired—in one operation—by the 
2-Stace method of grinding. Nine 


STEDMAN'S wots. 


° durora, INDIANA- 


Crachlings, Bones. 
Dried Blood, lanhage. 


and other By-Products 
Pay § Mo i TOY 


GTaDMANn’s 2-StAce Hammer 
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reduce cracklings, ex- 


STEEL 





WEPSCO 


PRODUCTS CO, 








Brazil kegs, 54% @5%c; compound, car . 


lots New York, 5%@6c; smaller lots, 
6@6c. 

At Chicago, regular lard in round lots 
was quoted at 10c under July; loose 
lard, 70c under July; leaf lard, 72%c 
under July. 

BEEF—Demand was moderate, and 
the market was steady at New York. 
Mess was nominal; packet, nominal; 
family, $12. 50@13.00 per barrel; extra 
India mess, nominal; No. 1 ‘canned 
corned beef, $2.00; No. 2, $3.50; 6 Ibs. 
South America, $10.50; pickled beef 
tongues, $40.00@50.00 per barrel. 








See page 47 for later markets. 


MAY MEAT AND LARD STOCKS. 


Meat and lard stocks at the seven 
principal markets increased during May, 
meat stocks increasing 14,000,000 Ibs. 
_ lard 17,000,000 Ibs. Compared with 

year , total meat stocks are 
10,000,000 bs. larger and lard stocks 
23, 000, 000 Ibs. larger. 

The "principal increase in meat stocks 
is in pickled meats, skinned hams alone 
showing an increase of 10,000,000 Ibs. 
during the month and stocks of this 
commodity being 17,000,000 Ibs. heavier 
than those of a year ago. Stocks of 
regular hams declined during the month 
and are aie grand 5,500,000 Ibs. 
less than of a year ago. Picnic 
stocks also are less than those of May 
1 and are only some 500,000 Ibs. larger 
than those of a year ago. Pickled belly 
stocks increased and are nearly 4,000,- 
000 Ibs. larger than those of last month 
and over 6,000,000 Ibs. heavier than 
stocks of a year ago. 








While accumulations of dry salt bel- 
lies increased slightly during the month, 
stocks are still under those of this time 
last year. The same is true of D. S. 
fat backs. 

Hog runs have been heavier than a 
year ago and consumer buying power 
has shown further weakness. However, 
packers have avoided accumulations as 
far as possible and held their stocks in 
good comparison with the average of 
the past five years. 

Stocks at Chicago, 
Omaha, St. Louis, East St. Louis, St. 
Joseph and Milwaukee on May 31, 1932, 
with comparisons, as especially com- 
piled by THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 
are reported as follows: 

May 31,’32. Apr.30,’82. May 31, 31. 


Total 
8. P. meats. .239,870,391 231,182,740 221,884,946 


024,965 
58,137,135 
82,795,202 
64,479,074 

653 
47,401,470 
14,342,540 


BOSTON MEAT SUPPLIES. 


Receipts of Western dressed meats 
at Boston, week ended May 28, 1932, 
with comparisons: 

Cor. 
week, 
1931. 

2,770 

ae’ 

1,510 
21,090 


Week 

ended Prev. 

May 28. week. 
2,302 
1,986 
87 


West. dred. meats: 


988 
458,150 


APRIL CASINGS IMPORTS. 
Imports of cameo casin 
United States d ‘April, 188, 
reported by the F 
the Department of Commerce were: 
yop lamb & 


Kansas _ City, bn 


MARCH MEAT CONSUMPTION. 


Federally inspected meats apparently 
available a consumption during Mareh, 
1932, with comparisons, as reported by 
the U. ™ Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 


Marc 
sarch, 


March, 
March, 
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Representative: 


GREASE 
STEARIC ACID 


We solicit country-wide shipments of straight 
and mixed — Carload lots a specialty 


Sample and Showroom—Room 455 NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE BLDG., N. Y. C. 
R. F. Biedermann 


EASTERN MELTERS ASSOCIATION, INC. 


—E. M. A.— 


Buyers and Manufacturers of 
HIDES 


CRACKLINGS 
OLEIC ACID 


CALFSKINS 
GLYCERIN 





Telephone: Bowling Green 9-7744 
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Tallow and Grease Markets 


TALLOW—In a general way, the tal- 
low market in the East the past week 
was quiet and unsteady. Offerings were 
reported as rather liberal at the last 
sales levels of 2%c f.o.b. for extra. 
Buying interest was poor, in fact re- 
ports were current, that it was impos- 
sible to get bids of 2%c f.o.b. from the 
larger soapers. However, some small 


lot trading was said to have passed at 
the 2%c f.o.b. figure, but there was lit- 
tle or no question that the position was 
unsteady. Some of the close market 
observers express the belief that the 
next round lot trade would take place 
\%e below the 2%c figure. 

The decided weakness in outside com- 
modities, together with the heaviness in 
financial circles, the slow demand for 
tallow from consumers, and reports of 
comparative ae in the soap trade 
all undoubtedly were working against 
the price level. Producers operating on 
a thin margin were reluctant to come 
down in their ideas, but the market a 
peared to be laboring under a supply 
and demand situation. 

At New York, special loose was 
quoted at 2%c; extra f.o.b., 2%4c; edi- 
ble, 34% @3%e. 

At Chicago, a rather slow trade in 
tallow, with very little activity in small 
renderers’ product, was reported. Larg- 
er producers were said to be complet- 
oe gp eager on pag 3 sales, and not 
inclined to offer for later delivery at 
the moment. At Chicago, edible was 
quoted at 3%c; fancy, 3%c; prime 
— 3c; No. 1, 2%c; No. 2, 1%@ 

Cc. 


There was no London tallow auction 
this week. At Liverpool, Argentine beef 
tallow, June-July shipment, was un- 
changed at 22s 6d. Australian d 
mixed, June-July shipment, was 6d low- 
er at.20s 6d. 

_ STEARINE—The demand for stear- 
ine in the East continues very quiet, 
and the market was unsteady. Last 
sales of oleo at New York were re- 
ported at 344c, and the market was 
quoted at 35%c f.o.b. plant. 

_ At Chicago, demand for stearine was 
mactive, and the market was easy. Oleo 
was quoted at 3% @3 4c. 

OLEO OIL—With demand rather 
moderate, the market at New York was 
barely steady in tone. Extra oleo oil 
quoted at 5@5%4c; prime, 44%4@4%e; 
lower grades, 4c. At Chicago, interest 
was reported as rather limited, and the 
market was slightly easier. Extra was 
quoted at 4%c. 








See page 47 for later markets. 








LARD OIL—Demand was reported 
rather quiet ,and the market was ee 
pre - y- we at a. meer was quoted 

c; extra winter, 64%c; extra, 6%c; 
Hy No. 1, 5%c; No. 1, 5%e; No. 2, 


NEATSFOOT OIL—Demand was re- 
ported rather slow throughout the week, 
~ prices were about steady. At New 

ork, pure was 7%c asked. Extra was 
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quoted at 6c; No. 1, 5%c; cold test, 
11%¢. 

GREASES—The situation in the 
grease market was one of more or less 
inactivity. The undertone was fairly 
steady. A little routine trade appeared 
to be passing from time to time, but 
there was nothing of importance in the 
way of business reported at New York 
the past week. Offerings appeared to 
be fairly liberal, but consuming demand 
was limited. Soapers were apparently 
holding off in greases, as they were in 
other materials. The unsteady position 
in tallow and other grease competing 
quarters attracted some attention, 
while the pronounced weakness in major 
commodities naturally had some sympa- 
thetic influence upon sentiment. 

At New York, good house and yellow, 
were quoted at 2%c; A white, 2%@ 
2%c; B white, 2@2%c; choice white, 
2% @2'4c. 

At Chicago, the market for greases 
was extremely quiet, with fair de- 
liveries reported against old contracts. 
Larger producers were not offering for 
later delivery. At Chicago, brown was 

uoted at 12@1%e; yellow, 1% @1%c; 
white, 2c; A white, 2%c; choice white, 


all hog, 2%c. 
einen 


By-Products Markets 


Chicago, June 2, 1932. 
Blood. 
Market is showing little life. Prices 
are quoted 80@90c nominal. 


Unit 
Ammonia. 


Ground and unground................+- $ .80@ .90 
Digester Feed Tankage Materials. 
Buyers’ ideas are 75c. Producers are 

asking 80@90c. Little trading. 

Unit Ammonia. 

Unground, 11% to 12% ammonia.$ .75 Btw 


Unground, 6 to 8% ammonia F 
Liquid stick 75 


Inquiry is better. 
done at 25@27%c. 
Hard = sae and exp. unground, 


per 
Soft pred. pork, ac. grease & qual- 


Trading has been 


$ .%@ .27% 
@13.00 


Packinghouse Feeds. 
Few sales being made. Inquiries con- 
tinue fair. 


Digester tankage, meat meal 
Meat and bone ecapa OO% 
Steam bone meat, special feeding 


Fertilizer Materials. 


Packers’ ground 10 to 11 per cent 
continues to be offered at 90c per unit 
of ammonia. 


High ground 10@12 = ‘ 

ah A EE, 
age, ’ +» per . @ “90 

Bone Meals (Fertilizer Grades). 


Market remains unchanged. Trading 
is slow. 


Gelatine and Glue Stocks. 
The market continued very quiet. 
Little trading is being done and prices 
are nominal. 


Horn pi 
Cattle 
Hide 





(Note—Foregoing 
of unassorted ma‘ indicated above.) 


Animal Hair. 


Buyers showing little interest. Prices 
largely nominal. 





§ 
7 ed 
Processed, black winter, per Ib 
og Ee 
According to count. 
screenees 
LARD AND GREASE EXPORTS. 


Exports of lard from New York City 
May 1, 1982, to May 31, 1932, totaled 
11,506,521 Ibs.; tallow, none; greases, 
342,800 Ibs.; stearine, 292,000 Ibs. 








PACKINGHOUSE BY-PRODUCT YIELDS. 


The estimated yield and production of by-products from. slaughters under 
federal inspection in March, 1932, with comparisons: 


Average wt. 
animal. 


Per cent of 
live weight. 


my 
ppSS8ie BSS K var, syear 
BRESSZuseRS x vere 
probes SER K 
agguezagses zs" > «, 
q Mar. 1883, 
EBs * is of average. 
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ANIMAL AND VEGETABLE FATS. 


(Continued from page 27.) 
the preceding can be found in the vary- 
ing proportions of the different ingre- 
dients used in the manufacture of oleo- 
margarine. The principal fats used in 
its production, in order of volume for 
the year 1931, are cocoanut oil, oleo oil, 
cottonseed oil, neutral lard, oleo-stear- 


ine, peanut oil, butter, oleo stock, palm 


oil and soybean oil, with small amounts 
of mustard-seed oil, tallow, palm kernel 
oil, sesame oil, and corn oil. 

Before the war only 40 per cent of 
these ingredients were vegetable oils, 
while in 1930 nearly 75 per cent of the 
fats and oils so used were of this origin. 
The trends in pounds and percentages 
are shown in the table of “Utilization 
of Fats in Margarine Manufacture.” 

The story is fairly obvious. The 
amount of available oleo fats used in 
the manufacture of oleomargarine has 
decreased since 1914 from 23.2 per cent 
to 11.1 per cent. 

The potential supply of oleo stocks 
is determined by multiplying the fed- 
erally inspected slaughter of cattle by 
38 pounds per head, the approximate 
yield of fats, before any processing is 
performed. This figure includes cutters 
and canners in the slaughter as well as 
fattened animals. 

Little Oleo Oil Used. 


When considered as a fat ingredient 
in oleomargarine manufacture, oleo oils 
have declined since 1914 from 35.6 to 
10.3 per cent of the fat ingredients. The 
principal fat substitute has been cocoa- 
nut oil. During this period cocoanut 
oil increased from 0.2 per cent to 46.6 
per cent of the ingredients. Competi- 
tion has also been rife among the vege- 
table oils, for cottonseed oil formed only 
6.6 per cent of the fat ingredients in 
oleomargarine in 1931, after having 
provided 22.5 per cent in 1917 and 13.9 
per cent in 1914. 

The Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue in his 1931 annual report showed 
that 3.4 per cent more materials of all 
sorts were used in the year ending June 
30, 1930, than in the preceding year. 
The animal products utilized continued 
to decline in volume with the exception 
of milk, and the vegetable oils increased 
considerably. 

The volume of cocoanut oil increased 
8.1 per cent over 1929 while cottonseed 
oil increased 7.1 per cent. Peanut oil 
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and palm oil were of less importance, 
tut soybean oil increased from practi- 
cally nothing to nearly two-thirds of a 
million pounds. The ingredients in 
volume and percentage of total are 
shown in the following table: 
MATERIALS USED IN MARGARINE 
MANUFACTURE, 1930. 





‘ounds, Porcmias- 
185,066,163 43. 
30,213, 711 
5,713,684 1.85 
1,101,996 26 
618,945 .15 
48,482 01 
2,644 
871 .0009 
352 } 
le oils. . .222,766,699 52.46 
45,321,879 10.67 
19,631,839 4.62 
6,268, 1.48 
2,615,830 62 
1,188,962 : 
16,103 -28 
75,043,553 17.67 
97,752,761 23.02 
121,771 
52,894 .05 
20,629 
mfg. materials.. 97,948,055 23.07 
: 28,889,699 6.80 


Other Ingredients Increase. 


The grand total of all commodities 
used was 424,648,006 pounds, as com- 
pared to a total of 307,459,772 five years 
earlier. It is interesting to observe that 
in 1926 practically the same amounts of 
butter, oleo oil and cottonseed oil were 
used, as well as of peanut oil, oleo- 
stearine and some of the minor vege- 
table oils. 

On the other hand, cocoanut oil had 
practically doubled, while milk had in- 
creased by a third. Oleo stock was cut 
down to only a third of its earlier 
amount while sesame oil and corn oil, 
important ingredients in 1926, had prac- 
tically disappeared. Coloring matter 
was cut in half, while extract of vanilla 
decreased from 315 pounds to nothing. 
Even five years made a tremendous dif- 


ference in the practices used in the 
manufacturing of this product. 

One of the effects of the substitution 
of imported vegetable oils has been the 
crowding of beef fats and cottonseed 
oil into cheaper markets. For example, 
in 1931, more oleo oil and stock was 
utilized in competition with lard than 
ever before, approximately 45 million 
pounds of such material going into lard 
substitute, while only 34.5 million 
pounds were used in margarine manu- 
facture. 

Export Values Lower. 


Even the exported oleo fats repre- 
sented utilization in a lower price field, 
for with the drop in exchange, the in- 


UTILIZATION OF FATS IN MARGARINE MANUFACTURE.** 


























creased manufacture of margarine a 
Europe from vegetable oils, and the 


low-priced surplus of butter on the 
Continent, no favorable market abroad 
could be found. 


As a consequence the overburdened. 


lard market in the United States re 
ceived still further domestic competi. 
tion, while the current price of oleo 
stock dropped to one-fourth of its 1999 
value. This reflected seriously on cot. 
tonseed oil prices as well. 

No possibility of moving any product 
in the higher price field of edible fats 
existed. Federal and State legislation 
have placed quite severe competitive 
handicaps on margarines, with the 
theory of protecting the dairy producer, 
Notwithstanding this protection a sur. 
plus of domestic butter production has 
been accumulating for several years 
until butter prices, too, have broken of 
their own weight. 


te 


APRIL MARGARINE PRODUCTION, 
Margarine production is reported 
margarine manufacturers to the U, 
Bureau of Internal Revenue for the 
month of April, 1932, as follows: 
April, 1931. April, 1982, 
Lbs. Lis. 











i  EPerererrrrr rere *19,088,903 716 
BRD sins caw chbaan scones *#529,106 tae 
————— 
Total production ........ 19,618,009 16,683,519 
Per cent decrease, 15. 
bc mg or, d 
Secudssaneeee 407, 
Colored withdrawn, tax me: 
Te etanbese mee sears 110,64 
Ingredients of Uncolored. 
5 Ibs. 
nS er pees 52,782 2, 
ee 11,171,269 9, 
GORD GEE ccusccccenncccasecs  sevssics 
Cottonseed oil ............ 1,364,576 L ; 
Derivative of glycerine.... 218 
BREINER co ccdcscccccesctice 678 
eet hncsankbenseenh as 5,234,714 4,019,611 
Moastard off ..cccccccccccce 3,067) = usc ws 
MeetrAl BATE. acccccccsccce 804,333 760,282 
MER casieh Vosessiesien see 1,515,691 1,054; 
leo stearine ............ 395,231 320, 
GD MONEE Sucncccccesises 51,231 23, 
lm GIT wccccccccccescces 328,695 
EEE. ossnccccvonceswve 342,547 
S wccccvccccevccsncessce 1,509,187 1,047,834 
ee, ere 1,650 .ccuns a 
(benzoate of)........ 5,336 638 
*Soya bean oil .........06. 49,661 238 
WE. ods s 50s incsvcccnece 22,844,866 18,610,805 
Ingredients of Colored. 
Batter .cccccccccccccccece 332 
Cocoanut Of] .......eeeeee 157,508 cam 
BEE sawink spss wnacoecnsess 778 oun 
are 82,331 
Derivative of glycerine... 18 6 
ececcccccccccceccccce 152,583 87,101 
Neutral lard .....cccccccce 55,2381 20, 
Sear 282 
Oleo stearine ............ 9,795 
Oleo SOCK ....ccccccccseee 300 $i 
WOME GE ce icccccccsvcsccte 25,388 
Peanut Of] ....ccccccccces 204 
BE Suess hiowannsbeeeas 47,527 
Soda (benzoate of)........ 18 
Soya OlL secceceveces % se ro 
WOE Soin ce cccsweccuaes 655,315 


Total colored and uncolored.23,500,181, 18,960)508 





*Of the amount produced, 16,112 pounds were 
reworked. 
¢Of the amount produced, 5,661 pounds weet 
reworked. 

**1,247 pounds reworked. 


tt——_ pounds reworked. 





























Oleo Fats Cottonseed O11 ——————————Cocoanut 0il-—— 
Pp Per Cent Oleo Per Cent Pounds Per Cent Pounds Per Cent 
Year Total Oleo Fats Production Oleo Fats Used Cottomseed Oil Cottonseed Of! Cocoanut Oil i 
Oleo Fats Used for Used for Form of Total Used for Forms of Total Used for Forms of 
June. Production.* duced ine Margarine. Margarine. Margarine. Margarine. Mar; ‘ 
DS ccc 166,635,000 255,512, 50,247,000 23.2 35.6 23,206, 13.9 322,000 v2 
MG Scabecande 845,000 353,362,000 101,850,000 28.8 36.1 68,497,000 22.5 19,614,000 10 
BS cowciont ial 412,572, 368,980,000 97,778,000 26.5 23.7 89,450,000 9.6 784, 19.6 
MR. ccucsccee ,462,000 349,220,000 60, 17.3 20.5 20,640, 7.0 83,059, 000 28.2 
RRS 316,084 ,900, 56,437,000 14.8 17.9 23,37 7.4 107,654,000 34.0 
RP ETE 425,284,000 314,678,000 52,7 16.8 12.4 30,476,000 7.2 ,066, 000 35 
RR Sis 334,890,000 942,000 34, 11 10.3 22,087,000 6.6 954, 46.6 












































**Source: Institute 


Margarine Manufacturers. 
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Vegetable Oil Markets 


Market Quiet—Undertone Very Steady 
—Support in Evidence—Outside In- 
terest Limited—Lard and Cotton 
Weak—Cash Demand Moderate. 


Cotton oil futures market again pre- 
sented independent steadiness the past 
week in a rather limited trade, the re- 
sult of commission house support, 
credited in part to leading refining in- 
terests and to steadiness in crude oil. 
There was little or nothing within the 
market itself or in surrounding com- 
modities to warrant this display of 
strength, but on the other hand, the 
market was devoid of selling pressure 
throughout the period under review. As 
a result, it took but modest support to 
maintain prices. In most quarters the 
impression prevailed that refiners were 
supporting their inventories by main- 
taining the present market. 

At times, there was some selling of 
the late months against purchases of 
lard, but of late this spread had not 
been working satisfactorily. However, 
there was little or no liquidation in oil, 
and little or no running in of shorts, the 
open interest in the oil market being 
content to await developments. The out- 
side situation was discouragingly weak, 
lard and cotton again going into new 
low grounds for the season, while the 
financial markets displayed drastic 
heaviness. The weather South was 
fairly satisfactory on the whole, while 
general reports again indicated a mod- 
erate cash trade passing. 

Crude markets advanced to 2%c sales 
in the Valley, followed by sales at 2%c 
in the Valley and Southeast, with little 
or nothing heard from Texas. Crude 
strength, it was contended, was due 
partly to the fact that smaller.inter- 
ests were in need of supplies, but the 
crude situation at this season of the 
year should have very little bearing on 


the market in general, particularly so ° 


this year with the enormous supplies 
available in the visible. 
Lard Competition a Factor. 

In the old days, or in the earlier his- 
tory of the cotton oil trade, a fair basis 
of value for cotton oil was figured at 
half the price of cotton or two-thirds 
the price of lard. On Wednesday, June 
1, July oil at New York closed at 3.62c 
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bid, 3.70c asked. The close on July cot- 
ton, the same day was 5c, which would 
indicate a price of 2%c for July oil. At 
Chicago, July lard closed at 3.67c, so 
that two-thirds the July lard price 
would mean approximately 2.44c for 
July oil New York. 

While this basis of calculation may 
mean little to some factors in the trade, 
there is little question but what the 
relative cheapness of lard continues to 
restrict the distribution of cotton oil. 
The shortening trade the t week 
found it increasingly difficult to com- 
pete with lard, particularly in the bulk 
goods trade. As a result, some of the 
larger factors in the oil market showed 
a tendency to enlarge carryover possi- 
bilities, some talking a carryover of 
1,800,000 to 2,000,000 bbls. Should the 
latter materialize, its importance upon 
the new cotton oil season cannot be over 
emphasized. 

However, at this late date in the sea- 
son it is difficult to see what can be 








SOUTHERN MARKETS 


(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 

New Orleans, La., June 2, 1932.— 
Crude cottonseed oil has remained quiet 
but extremely steady the past week, 
with a scarcity of offerings. Prices have 
been slightly lower at 25¢c Ib. bid and 
2%4c Ib. asked for Valley. There have 
been a few sales daily of Texas at 2%c 
Ib. Demand for refined oil has been 
quiet, with both buyers and sellers 
awaiting new crop developments and 
more favorable news regarding the 
trend of business. 


Memphis. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
Memphis, Tenn., June 2, 1932.—Crude 
cottonseed oil 25sc lb.; forty-one per 
cent protein cottonseed meal, $11.75; 
loose cottonseed hulls, $1.00. 


Dallas. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
Dallas, Tex., June 2, 1932. — Prime 
cottonseed oil, 242@2%c; forty-three 
per cent meal, $16.00; hulls, $5.00; mill 
run linters, .65@3%c. 








Many of the leading packers 
and wholesalers of the mid- 
dle west, east, and south are 
selling Mistletoe. Let us re- 
fer you to some of them. 





Chicago, Illinois 


G. H. Hammond Company 


HAMMONDS 


accomplished in the way of distribu- 
tion of oil before a new crop starts mov- 
ing. The tallow market at New York 
is weak, at 214c f.o.b., and soapers are 
not anxious for any soapers’ materials 
at the moment. This means that soap 
kettle possibilities for oil are slim, even 
should prices of oil break sharply from 
this level. Supplies of lard continued 
to pile up, notwithstanding its relative 
cheapness, and there appears little ques- 
tion but what lard would respond to 
some extent to any undue weakness in 
oil in the near future. 
Crop Estimates Lower. 

On the whole, the situation surround- 
ing edible fats is such that there 
pears to be one ray of hope. The y 
estimates on the new cotton crop are 
around 13,000,000 bales, but guessing a 
crop outturn before it is all planted 
means but little. One private estimate 
placed the acreage at 6.8 per cent less 
than last year, or 38,392,000 acres, and 
made the condition 72 per cent. On the 
basis of the past 10 years, this would 
point to a crop of 13,020,000 bales. An- 
other private estimate made condition 
of cotton 74 per cent of normal and the 
acreage as of May 25 some 38,261,000 
acres, against the Government’s revised 
figure of 41,189,000 acres in cultivation 
July 1, 1931. 

The weekly weather report noted 
mostly seasonal temperatures in the 
belt, although they were rather too low 
for good growth in most northern sec- 
tions, especially Oklahoma. Rain is 
needed in North Carolina, parts of Ten- 
nessee and Oklahoma, but in nearly all 
other sections sufficient moisture exists 
for present needs. 

COCOANUT OIL—There was an ab- 
sence of any particular activity in this 
market, and as buyers and sellers re- 
mained somewhat apart in their ideas 
the undertone was barely steady. Offer- 
ings were not pressed, notwithstanding 
reports of unsteadiness in other soapers’ 
materials. At New York, tanks were 
quoted at 3%c, while at the Pacific 
Coast cocoanut oil tanks were reported 
firmer at 2%c. 

CORN OIL—The market ruled rather 
quiet, but the tone was noticeably 
steadier, aided somewhat by the slightly 
better market in cotton oil and absence 
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of pressure of offerings. Consumers 
were bidding 2%c f.o.b. Chicago; sellers 
were ing 3c. 

SOYA BEAN OIL—Demand was 
rather limited and interest mostly rou- 
tine, but the market presented a steady 
undertone. Tanks at New York were 
quoted at 3c; tanks f.o.b. western mills, 
2% @2%c. 

PALM OIL—The trade reported little 
in the way of business in this market, 
with both sides awaiting developments. 
Soapers’ interest was generally slow. 
At New York, spot Nigre was quoted 
at 3@3%c; shipment Nigre, 2.80c; spot 
Lagos, 3%c; shipment Lagos, 3c; 12% 
per cent acid for shipment, 2.80c; 20 
per cent softs, 2%c. 

PALM KERNEL OIL—While con- 
suming demand was moderate, higher 
cables made for a firmer tone at New 
York where bulk oil was quoted at 3%4c. 

OLIVE OIL FOOTS — Interest 
throughout the week was limited, but 
offerings appeared steadily held. Spot 
and shipment at New York were quoted 
at 4% @5c. 

_—— SEED OIL—Market nomi- 
nal. 

SESAME OIL—Market nominal. 


PEANUT OIL—A routine situation 
again featured the market, with prices 
f.0.b. southern mills quoted at 2%c buy- 
ers’ tanks. 

COTTONSEED OIL—Demand for 
store oil at New York was rather slow, 
but prices were steady with futures. 
Crude oil advanced to 2%c sales in the 
Valley, followed by sales at 2%c. Some 
sales occurred in the Southeast at 2%c. 
Little or nothing was heard from Texas. 


Market transactions at New York: 


Friday, May 27, 1932. 
—Range— —Closing— 


Sales. High. Low. Bid. Asked. 
IER SRR RES, ae ee ae 
June 1 351 351 350 a 367 
July 1 371 371 370 a 375 
RI ease “esou bona” Sees 362 a 375 
Sept. 3 368 365 370 a 375 
| RARE ees Cerra ecpes 375 a 380 
BE Sc Savard x see 382 a 387 
BS ac o.o4 is des Ses eee a 385 a 392 
MRE Scccok soe ace kk eae 890 a 399 


Sales, including switches, 5 contracts. 
Southeast crude, 2% @2%c. 


Saturday, May 28, 1932. 


DS c5\ ac cein poaciebes 340 a. 

BND ss 5.6m kk ak mass 850 a 375 
BE ee on Sk wile 370 a 375 
cscs indie capes 362 a 380 
MNES cad Waos: caval aces 870 a 375 
Re we hia dip fo hae 875 a 384 
DE. sone obCe a KES %330 382 a 387 
NEESER IRD en Ss dreamers ee 385 a 393 
OS eae Re ee tye ah 390 a 399 


Sales, including switches, none. South- 
east crude, 2% @2%c. 


Monday, May 30, 1932. 
HOLIDAY—No market. 


Tuesday, May 31, 1932. 


NG be iat deny phan 330 a 

BEND 025; savcceeentwnes 350 a .... 
55-4 bins} Sais. Saas eae S 366 a 376 
REE ace sees Carer e 360 a 378 
| ERR ARS Blin 369 a 378 
MU inks. wien Cenwe een 375 a 385 
BR ssn 5 1 383 383 380 a 388 
ae 7 395 391 388 a 395 
who ks § 1 397 397 390 a 398 


Sales, including switches, 9 contracts. 
Southeast crude, 2%c sales and bid. 
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Wednesday, June 1, 1932. 


OR Soa Sire seweaeee 325 a 

PND 25s need: eWeek 335 a 375 
GAARA eh eR eae 362 a 370 
ME “53s 6 soa eae be aoc 350 a 375 
RE sis of owe bake T8008 366 a 370 
BNNs as oe: eh aigig eke «gis 870 a 372 
Rr 1 380 380 380 a 381 
Pe. ots 1 386 386 385 a 387 
Pe 4 390 390 390 a 391 


Sales, including switches, 6 contracts. 
Southeast crude unquoted. 


Thursday, June 2, 1932. 


NE algae Geet alee S25 a... 
Ee 360 359 360a.... 
MG 4554 Sesh Ghee sean 3638 a 366 
| SEE 380 380 378 a 386 
Jan. 


F entee: suse 385 385 383 a 386 








See page 47 for later markets. 








MEMPHIS PRODUCTS MARKETS. 
(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 
Memphis, Tenn., June 1, 1932. 


Cottonseed meal market was quite 
active today, with prices declining. The 
market was off 25@35c a ton, and new 
lows since the first of the year were 
established. July meal sold at $11.75; 
September, at $12.50; November, $12.75. 
The market has held its own very well 
for the past six months, but today it 
was unable to withstand the extremely 
bearish influences that existed in grain, 
cotton and stocks, all of which were 
sharply lower. This caused liquidation 
by disappointed longs, which selling 
was augmented by local pit traders all 
of whom had become bearish on the 
market on account of the inability of 
holders of actual meal to move same at 
the present price level. 

The market technically is in a weak 
position, and without the necessary de- 
mand from the consuming trade it is 
difficult to even maintain present price 
level. It is impossible to expect a con- 
structive market under present condi- 
tions. 

Cotton seed market failed to share in ; 
the activity of the meal market. Prices 
were practically unchanged, and trad- 
ing was extremely dull. Due to the 
light movement of seed at this season 
of the year, hedge selling is practically 
absent from the market. There is little 
incentive for buyers to invest in cotton 
seed with mill products declining. 

—— > 


P. & G. IN ENGLAND. 


Procter & Gamble’s British subsid- 
iary, Thomas Hedley & Co., has an- 
nounced the erection at Manchester, 
England, of a new plant. It is reported 
that this plant will be equal in size to 
the one at Newcastle, the capacity of 
which has been doubled recently. 
Procter & Gamble’s interest in the 
Hedley company dates back to 1930, and 
additions to the properties have been 
made on several occasions since that 
time. 

fe 
WILL STUDY WHALE OIL COSTS. 

Investigation of the costs of produc- 
ing crude and refined sperm oil and 
spermaceti has been ordered by the 
U. S. Tariff Commission. This investi- 
gation was requested last July by the 
Bureau of Raw Materials of the Ameri- 
can Oils and Fast Industries on behalf 
. the Cook, Swan Oi] Corp., New York 

ity. 





‘United States during March, 19382, are — 


‘erude cottonseed oil, 20,705,480 Ibs, 


June 4, 1939 









OIL TRADE VETERAN GONE. ~ 

Rogers Brown, president of Brown. 
Edwards Co., vegetable oil and oil 
brokers, New York City, died May 28, 
at the age of 50 years. Mr. Brown wags 
well known in the vegetable oil trade 
in Chicago and elsewhere. He was an 
active member of the Oil Trade Asso. 
ciation in New York City and for many 
years was rated as an authority on 
vegetable oils and fats. His informa. 
tion on the subject had been sought at 
various times by congressional com- 
mittees considering standards for mar- 
ket purposes. 

During the world war he was ga 
member of Rogers Brown and Com 
of Seattle, importers of vegetable oils 
and similar products. He went to New 
York after that firm failed in the de. 
pression of 1921 and 1922. Prior to 
locating in Seattle he was identified 
with Swift & Company in Chicago. 

Mr. Brown is survived by his widow 
and three children. Funeral services 
were held May 31 with interment at 
Flushing, L. I. 


Renney" ENR 


MARGARINE MAKERS ELECT. 


The thirteenth annual convention of 
the Institute of Margarine Manufactur- 
ers was held in the French Lick Springs 
hotel, French Lick, Ind., on May 26 and 
27. There was a good attendance, and 
many matters of considerable impor- 
tance to the industry were discussed 
and acted on. Officers were elected as 
follows: President, A. K. Fisher, John 
F. Jelke Co., Chicago, Ill.; first vice 
president, J. J. Wilke, Wilson & Co, 
Chicago, IIl.; second vice president, 
H. W. Chubb, Cudahy Packing Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill.; secretary and treasurer, Dr. 
J. S. Abbott, Washington, D. C 


—_e— 
VEGETABLE OIL EXPORTS. 
Exports of vegetable oils from the 










































reported by the U. S. Department of 
Cmapiaes £ follows: refined cottonseed 
oil, 533,424 Ibs., valued at $35,497; soya 
bean oil, 158,216 Ibs., valued at $9,096; 
corn oil, 88,139 lbs., valued at $6,083; 
vegetable oil lard compounds, 

Ibs., valued at $21,226; crude cocoanut 
oil, 2,060,862 Ibs., valued at $81,204 

















valued at $683,446. 
<> 


PROHIBITS MARGARINE USE. 

Congress has passed the U. S. De 
Pir. of Interior bill which carries 
the Blaine rider “that no part of this 
appropriation shall be expended for the 
purchase of oleomargarine or 
substitutes except for cooking pur 
poses.” This bill first penne the House 
and then went to the Senate where the 
rider was tacked to it. : 


a 


COCOANUT OIL IMPORTS. — 
Imports of cocoanut oil into the 
United States during March, 
totaled 20,908,963 Ibs., valued at $608- 
761, according to the U. S. Department 
of Commerce. 


cael et 
HULL OIL MARKETS. - 


Hull, England, June 1, 1938—(By 
Cable.)—Refined cottonseed oil, 2s; 
Egyptian crude cottonseed oil, 208. 
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Week’s Closing Markets 








FRIDAY’S CLOSINGS 


Provisions. 

Hog products were quiet and barely 
steady the latter part of the week on 
further liquidation, packers’ selling and 
limited support, but better outside mar- 
kets checked declines. Hogs are steady; 
western run liberal; cash trade fair. 


Cottonseed Oil. 


Cotton oil is quiet and about steady. 
Weakness in lard caused some July oil 
liquidation, but commission house re- 
finers’ brokers absorbed offerings. Val- 
ley crude sold at 2%c Ib; Southeast and 
Texas nominal. Cash trade is mod- 
erate. 

Quotations on bleachable cottonseed 
oil at New York Friday noon were: 

June, $3.40 bid; July, $3.60@3.65; 
Aug., $3.50@3.70; Sept., $3.64@3.70; 

ct., $3.67@3.75; Nov., $3.75@3.80; 
Dec., $3.80@3.85; Jan., $3.84@3.89. 

Prime summer yellow unquoted. 


Tallow. 
Tallow, extra, 24%c sales. 
Stearine. 

Stearine, 344@3 5c. 

Friday’s Lard Markets. 

New York, June 2, 1932. — Lard, 
prime western, $4.15@4.25; middle 
western, $4.05@4.15; city, 3%c; refined 
continent, 4c; South American, 456c; 
Brazil kegs, 53gc; compound, 5% @6c. 


oe 


BRITISH PROVISION MARKETS. 

(Special Cable to The National Provisioner.) 

Liverpool, June 3, 1982.—Demand for 
hams is weak, picnics are slow but there 
is fair demand for lard. Buying out of 
consigned stocks moderately active. 
General market quiet. 

Friday’s prices were as follows: 
Hams, American cut, 63s; hams, long 
cut, 76s; shoulders, square, none; pic- 
nics, none; short backs, 64s; bellies, 
clear, 47s; Canadian, 48s; Cumberlands, 
none; spot lard, 34s 6d. 


xtc 
EUROPEAN PROVISION CABLES. 


Cable advices to the Department of 
Commerce for the week ended May 28, 
1982, indicate that the market at Ham- 
burg shows little alteration. Prices per 
100 kilos: refined lard, $11.75; prime 
steam lard, $10.75; fat backs, 14/16 Ibs., 
$15.00; extra oleo stock, $14.25. Re- 
celpts of lard for the week were 598 
metric tons, of which 60 metric tons 
came from Denmark, 526 metric tons 
from the United States, and 12 metric 
tons from other countries. Arrivals of 
hogs at 20 of Germany’s most impor- 
tant markets were 78,000 at a top Ber- 

Price of 8.00 cents a pound, com- 
pared with 65,000 at 10.60 cents a 
pound, for the same week of last year. 

e Rotterdam market was somewhat 
weaker. Demand was medium for spot 
goods. Prices per 100 kilos: extra neu- 
tral lard, $13.20; extra oleo oil, $13.10; 
oy — & i remier jus, 

OU; ra oleo s 00; 
lar, sian » $12.00; refined 
the market at Liverpool was rather 
quiet. Prices were aoe. 


The total of pigs bought in Ireland 
for bacon curing was 23,000 for the 
week compared with 17,000 for the cor- 
responding week of last year. 

e estimated slaughter of Danish 
hogs for the week ending May 25 was 
170,000 as compared with 114,000 for 
the corresponding week of last year. 


fe 


NEW DRY SALT MEAT RULE. 


A change in the unit of delivery on 
dry salt meats was made by the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade on May 26 from 
50,000 Ibs. to 30,000 Ibs. in the belief 
that this change would broaden the 
market. This change calls for an 
amendment in Board of Trade provision 
rule No. 411, which is replaced by Rule 
411-A, the change being in the last 
paragraph of the rule, which is 
amended to read as follows: 

“All dry salted meats, deliverable on 
contracts, shall be weighed in 30,000 lb. 
lots of one average and the inspection 
certificate shall specify that they were 
so weighed.” 

The rule formerly read: “All dry 
salted meats, deliverable on contracts, 
shall be weighed in 50.000 Ib. lots of 
one average, or, if of different averages, 
in two lots of 25,000 Ibs. each, but must 
be from the same warehouse and the 
same floor, and the inspection certificate 
shall specify that they were so weighed. 
Such shall constitute a regular delivery 
on sales of 50,000 lbs.” 

The new rule goes into effect with the 
January, 1933, delivery on futures. 
Trading has already started in the new 
unit on cash bellies. 


Sissies 


CHICAGO PROVISION STOCKS. 
Stocks of meat and lard on hand in 
Chicago at the close of business May 
31, 1932, as reported by the Chicago 
Board of Trade, were as follows: 
May 31, Apr. 30, 
1982 1982. 
All kinds of bar- 


reled pork, bris. 19,327 21,291 
bs » made 


May 31, 
1931. 
27,324 


36,792,340 36,136,908 
15,514,907 8,115,367 


17,600,174 20,988,525 


2,963,323 3,310,198 


19,000 
4,014,081 
249,372 
$2,001,684 
Ibs. ........+. 39,328,835 35,780,038 
8. P. bellies, Ibs. 31,347,909 30,308,626 
S. P: Californias 
or picnics, 
. Boston 
shoulders, Ibs. 12,708,265 14,059,238 
8. P. shoulders 
86,214 92,400 
. 9,025,780 9,628,710 


Total cut meats, 
Ibs. shee desncd 146,746,129 146,806,646 144,330,237 
—_o-— 





DANISH BACON EXPORTS. 


Exports of Danish bacon for the week ' 


ended May 28, 1982, amounted to 8,804 
metric tons, compared with 3,114 metric 
tons last week, and 8,886 metric tons 
for the same period last year. 


4T 


ROADS ASK HIGHER RATES. 


Higher rates on all packinghouse 
products shipped from Iowa and Minne- 
sota points to Eastern destinations were 
asked this week by railroad represen- 
tatives at an Interstate Commerce 
Commission ‘hearing held in Chicago. 
The increases Were sought to make the 
rates comparable with those on ship- 
ments of similar products from Omaha 
and Kansas City, it was said. 


— 


FRESH MEAT FREIGHT RATES. 


Reductions by nearly 50 per cent in 
the freight rates on fresh meats were 

rovided in an order entered May 25 
[ the Nebraska State Railway Com- 
mission. The order applies on all lines 
and to all intrastate zones. Typical re- 
ductions are: for 15 miles, the new rate 
will be 17%2c compared with the old 
rate of 36c; for 100 miles, new rate 
40%c, old 76c; and for 260 miles, new 
rate 65c, old rate $1.16 per hundred- 


weight, 
or 
INLAND EXPORT RATES. 


Notification has been given packers 
by the Central Freight Association that 
carriers have decided to cancel the 
present inland export rates on pack- 
inghouse products as of January 1, 1933. 
While executives of the association had 
recommended recently the discontinu- 
ance of the present rates at the end 
of 1932, the subject had been docketed 
for reconsideration at a meeting to be 
held in the fall. According to the most 
recent notification, nothing is said about 
re-consideration at a later date. 


a ro 


EASTERN FERTILIZER MARKETS. 
(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 
New York, June 1, 1932. 


Fertilizer and feeding markets are 
very quiet, with hardly any trading 
being done in tankage or blood. 

Some business has been done in for- 
eign sulphate of ammonia for fall ship- 
ment from Europe, but: buyers have 
covered for only a limited quantity of 
their requirements. For June ny se 
of domestic sulphate, prices are lower. 

Stocks of ground dried blood are 
somewhat higher here than a year ago 
at this time, but stocks of tankage are 


lower. 
ee 
APRIL TALLOW EXPORTS. 


April exports of inedible tallow from 
the United States total 1,500,277 Ibs., 
valued at $42,531, compared with 1,453,- 
894 lbs., valued at $41,659 in March, 
1982. The largest part of the April 
export went to Cuba, that country 
taking 708,992 Ibs. Canada took 242,- 
310 lbs., the Dominican Republic 133,660 
Ibs., Mexico, Guatemala, Haiti and Italy 
taking the next larvest amounts with 
other countries absorbing 130,458 Ibs. 


Pa ena 


ARGENTINE BEEF EXPORTS. 


Cable reports of Argentine exports 
of beef this week up to June 1, 1932, 
show exports from that country were 
as follows: To the United Kingdom, 
146,760 quarters; to the Continent, 5,285 
quarters. Exports the previous week 
were as follows: To England, 58,534 
quarters; to Continent, 2,756 quarters. 
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CHICAGO 
(Reported by U. 8. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


Chicago, Ill., June 2, 1932. 


CATTLE—Compared with a week 
ago: Fed steers and yearlings, 25@ 
40c higher. Closing trade very active 
at advance, general undertone of late 
market being healthiest in weeks. All 
grades shared the upturn, but good to 
choice offerings were up most. All 
representative weights were in demand, 
ey kinds, however, bringing a 
slig! t premium over comparable grade 
light offerings. Grainfed cows and 
weighty dry-lot heifers and butcher 
heifers were firm to 25c higher; grassy 
kinds, weak; cutters, steady; bulls, 10 
@15c higher; vealers, strong. Small 
receipts locally and in the aggregate 
at large markets were a bullish factor. 
Extreme top mediumweight steers, 
$7.75; next highest price, $7.55; best 
yearlings, $7.40; heifer yearlings, $6.45; 
bulk all slaughter steers, $5.50@7.15; 
very little under $5.00. 

HOGS—Compared with one week 
ago: Market, 10@20c higher; pigs and 
light lights, steady to 10c up; packing 
sows, around 10c higher. Improved 
local demand was main supporting fac- 
tor, but increased shipping orders also 
helped. Week’s top, $3.55, paid late; 
bulk 180 to 220 Ibs. late, $3.40@3.55; 
220 to 250 Ibs., $3.30@3.45; 260 to 310 
Ibs., $3.15@3.35; 330 to 370 lbs., $3.05 
@3.15; 140 to 170 lbs., $3.00@3.35; 
plain lots, down to $2.50; pigs, $2.75@ 
3.10; plain lots, down to $2.00; packing 
sows, $2.50@2.80; smooth lots, to $3.00; 
heavies, $2.40 down. 

SHEEP—Compared with week ago: 
Lambs, unevenly strong to 35c higher, 
quality considered, choice kinds up 
most; fed shorn yearlings, largely 10@ 
15¢c up; other classes steady. Run for 
week to date 25,000 smaller than week 
ago; dressed markets continued to work 
lower. Strictly choice 72- and 74-lb. 
lambs reached $7.00 today, highest since 
May 18. Closing bulks follow: Good 
to choice native lambs, $6.00@6.50, 
bucks usually sorted off at $1.00 pen- 
alty; throwouts, $4.50@5.25; fed shorn 
yearlings, $4.50@5.35, averaging 80 to 
89 lIbs.; shorn ewes, $1.25@2.00; few 
lightweights, $2.25. 

Se 


KANSAS CITY 
(Reported by ag pa of Agricultural 


Kansas City, Kan., June 2, 1932. 

CATTLE—Fed steers and long year- 
lings, after opening the week slightly 
lower, are closing firm to as much as 
25c higher. Stimulating influences to 
the market were reduced receipts and 
a somewhat improved tone in the 
dressed beef trade. Light yearlings 
ruled firm to slightly higher, but 
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Live Stock Markets 


slaughter cows and bulls were on steady 
to 25c lower basis. Prime 1,197-lb. 
steers se ge at $7.65, while several 
choice loads of steers realized $6.65@ 
7.25. Bulk of fed steers cashed from 
$5.00@6.50. A spread of $4.75@5.50 
secured most of the light re: with 
a few choice loads up to $6.00. Vealers 
were weak to mostly 50c lower. Top 
of $6.00 was paid sparingly. 
HOGS—A stronger undertone fea- 
tured the hog trade, and values are 
mostly 15@20c higher than last Thurs- 
day on offerings scaling 170 lbs. and 
up. Lighter weights moved slowly, and 
late sales are about 10c over a week 
ago. The late top reached $3.20 on 
choice 200- to 220-lb. weights to ship- 
pers. Bulk of the good to choice 170- 
to 270-lb. weights ranged from $3.05@ 
8.15, while 280- to 325-lb. butchers went 
at $2.90@3.05. Underweights scaling 
140 to 160 lbs. sold from $2.65@3.00; 
pone sows, 10@15c higher at $2.15@ 


SHEEP—Fat lambs are strong to 15c 
higher than a week ago, and yearlings 
closed steady to 25c higher. Choice 
native lambs sold up to $5.90, while bulk 
of the better grades brought $5.50@ 
5.85. Majority of yearlings went at 
$4.25@4.90, with the top at $5.00. 
Values on sheep were steady; most fat 
ewes, $1.25@1.50. 


fe 


OMAHA 


(Reported by U. 8. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


Omaha, Neb., June 2, 1982. 


CATTLE—Light receipts of fed 
steers and yearlings, with improved de- 
mand from both shippers and _ local 
packers, resulted in prices working 
slightly higher, with current prices 
strong to 25c higher for the week. 
Yearlings and light steers generally 
show the full advance. Light heifers 
advanced 25@50c, heavy heifers held 
steady, and cows are barely steady to 
25c lower. Bulls closed weak to 15c 
lower, and vealers weak to 50c lower. 
Choice 1,402-lb. steers topped for the 
week at $7.10. 


HOGS—Market on hogs shows an un- 
even 5@20c advance, compared with 
week ago. Thursday’s top, $3.05, was 
paid for choicé 170- to 230-Ib. selec- 
tions with the following bulks: 150 to 
350 Ibs., $2.80@3.00, a few 140 Ibs. 
down to $2.60; king sows, $2.35@ 
2.50; pigs, $1.75@2.25. 

SHEEP—Comparisons Thursday with 
Thursday show lamb and yearling 
prices 25@40c higher, traceable to mod- 
erate receipts at leading markets. 
Thursday’s bulk native lambs, good and 
choice grade, $5.75@6.15; good and 
choice shorn yearlings, $4.50@5.00; 
good and choice shorn ewes, $1.00@1.50. 















Indianapolis 


Order Buyer of Live Stock 
L. H. MeMURRAY 


Formerly of McMurray-Johnston, Inc. 
Ft. Wayne 








Indiana 

















Do you buy your Livestock 
through Recognized Pur- 
chasing Agents? | 


ST. LOUIS 


(Reported by U. 8. Bureau of Agricultural * 
Economics.) « 


East St. Louis, June 2, 1932, © 

CATTLE—Losses suffered during the 
initial session this week were 
than regained on most classes of cattle 
before the end of the three-day trading 

riod. Compared with one week ago; 

teers, mixed yearlings, heifers ang 
vealers sold steady to 25c higher; cow 
stuff, steady to strong; bulls, up. 
changed. Top 1,287-lb. steers scored 
$6.50, and best 987-lb. yearlings the 
same price, with bulk of all steers $5.09 
@6.40. Most good steers, $5.90@6.4); 
top 683-lb. heifers made $6.00; best 
mixed yearlings, $5.85; most good and 
choice mixed and heifers, $5.25@ 
medium fleshed kinds, mainly $4: 
5.00. Bulk of beef cows brought $2! 
@3.50; top, $4.50; low cutters, $1.25@ 
1.75. Closing top on sausage bulls wag 
$2.75, with final sales of good and 
choice vealers $5.50@5.75. si 

HOGS—Prices on hogs advanced if 
@15c during the week, while pigs 
about steady. Top price reached 
freely on Thursday, with bulk of 
$3.20@3.30; packing sows, mostly 
@2.65. 


SHEEP—Lamb values advanced 3 
@50c during the week, yearlings and 
sheep being too scarce to quote. 
topped late at $6.75, with bulk $6. 
6.50; buck lambs, $1.00 less; common 
throwouts, down to $3.50. Fat ewes 
were quotable at $1.00@1.50. 


as 
ST. JOSEPH 


(Reported by U. 8S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics.) 


St. Joseph, Mo., June 2, 1932.” 


CATTLE—The fat cattle market was 
again devoid of price changes worthy 
of mention. Although the tendency was 
toward bearishness, early week d 
was offset by some late strength. Some 
discrimination developed against 
cows, but the better cows conti 
searce and firm. Quality of steers sul- 
fered by comparison with last week 
Top steers, scaling 1,060 lbs., failed 

r $6.50, against $7.00 the week 
béfore. Some 1,527-lb. bullocks, good to 
choice, brought $6.25. Bulk steers and 
leng yearlings sold $5.00@6.25; choice 
fen heifers, $5.65; bulk light year 

, $4.25@5.25. Top cows b 
$4.75; bulk, $3.00@4.25; cutter grades, 
$1.50@2.75; medium bulls, $2.00@22 
Pd vealers, $5.00; killing calves, $44 

own. i 


HOGS—Prices took a distinct up 


ward swing, and with liberal 
today trading was active at the high 
est level in nearly three weeks. Tp 
was $3.20 today, with general price 
20@25c over a week ago. There wis 
little change on sows. Discri 
against poorly fleshed hogs was les 
severe than a week earlier. Bulk 
and choice hogs today, 160 to 325 Ibs 
$3.00@3.10; grassy, off quality a 
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hogs, $2.00@2.85; light lights, 
2.90; sows, mostly $2.25@2.50; 
top sows, $2.60. 

SHEEP—Sheep and lamb prices fol- 
lowed a steady course, top native lambs 
selling up to $6.15 today; bulk, $5.50@ 
6.00; bulk yearlings, $4.50@5.00; top, 
$5.00. Scattered lots of fat ewes sold 


at $1.50. 


SIOUX CITY 
(Reported by bg a a of Agricultural 


Sioux City, Ia., June 2, 1982. 


CATTLE—Slaughter steers and year- 
lings largely closed’ firm for the week, 
although higher priced kinds did not 
penefit quite as much on the late rally. 
Choice medium weight beeves topped at 
$6.40, several loads made $6.25@6.35, 
and the bulk turned at $4.50@6.00. 
Yearling heifers finished fully steady, 
while cows were weak to 25c lower. 
Good to choice heifers made $5.25@ 
5.40 in carlots, and cows cleared largely 
at $3.00@4.00. Low cutters and cut- 
ters brought $1.50@2.50 for the most 
part. Bulls declined 25c, as medium 
grades sold $2.40 down. Vealers lost 
$1.00, and the late practical top stood 
at $5.00. 

HOGS—Under moderate receipts, hog 
rices reacted slightly from the new low 
fevels established a week ago. Com- 
pared with a week ago, most hogs 
showed a 10c advance, Thursday’s top 
held at $3.00, with bulk 180 to 290 lbs., 
$2.85@3.00; 290 to 375 lbs., $2.75@2.85; 
140 to 170 lbs., $2.25@2.75; packing 
sows, $2.25@2.60. 

SHEEP—Improved demand for new 
crop lambs brought most prices un- 
evenly 15@40c higher for the week, 
while clipped old crop offerings ruled 
15@25c lower. The late bulk good to 
choice fat lambs sold $5.75@6.15; prac- 
tical top, $6.15; few head, $6.25; most 
clipped yearlings, $4.75@5.00. Slaugh- 
ter ewes remained scarce, quotable 
strong; most sales, 50c@$1.25; few 
choice handyweights, up to $1.50. 


tte 
ST. PAUL 


(By U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics and 
Minnesota Department of Agriculture.) 


So. St. Paul, Minn., June 1, 1932. 


CATTLE—Little if any price change 
has developed in the cattle division this 
week, although the undertone on most 
days has been bearish in sympathy with 
the dull trend of the dressed trade. 

mediumweight steers reached 
$6.75; heavy steers, $6.50; bulk all 
steers and yearlings, $5.00@6.00. Beef 
cows centered at $3.00@4.00; butcher 
heifers, $4.00@5.00; yearlings, to $5.90; 
cutters, $1.50@2.50; medium grade 
bulls, $2.25 down. Vealers averaged 
or more lower, the bulk centering 

at $3.50@5.50; choice, to $6.00. 

HOGS—Contracted supplies made for 
an unevenly steady to 15c higher hog 
market, lighterweights showing the ad- 
vance. Better 170- to 250-lb. butchers 
ep sold at $3.00@3.15; 250- to 350- 
b. weights, $2.60@3.00, sorted 140- 
to 170-Ib. averages, $2.75@3.15; pack- 
bee —. $2.35@2.50; pigs, $2.50 and 


SHEEP—No change developed on 
slaughter lambs, choice nattver paling 
argely at $6.00, old crop or yearlings, 
$5.25; shorn ewes, $1.00@1.50. 
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CORN BELT DIRECT TRADING. 


Re . 8. Bureau of tural 
(Reported by U. ; Agricul 


Des Moines, Ia., June 2, 1932. 


Relatively high marketings featured 
trading at 21 concentration yards and 7 
packing plants in Iowa and Minnesota 
the past week and mild price fluctua- 
tions left closing values 5@10c higher 
than a week ago. Late bulk good to 
choice 180 to 230 Ibs., $2.75@3.05; long 
haul loads, occasionally $3.10; bulk 240 
to 280 Ibs., $2.60@2.95; Ros | weight 
butchers, down to $2.45; g packing 
sows, largely $2.10@2.50. 

Receipts of hogs unloaded daily at 
these 21 concentration yards and 7 
packing plants for week ended June 2: 


Unless otherwise noted, price quotations are 
based on transactions covering deliveries showing 
neither excessive weight shrinkage, nor fills. 


eee” eat 


HOG WEIGHTS AND COSTS. 


The average weight and cost of hogs, 
computed on packer and shipper pur- 
chases, as reported for — 1982, 
with comparisons, ¥* the U. S. Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics: 

—1932.— —1981.— —1983.— —1981.— 

Per Per Per Per 
Avg., 100 Avg., 100 Avg., 100 Avg., 100 
Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. 


CHICAGO. EAST ST. LOUIS. 
++ 230 $4.00 235 $7.65 223 
++ 233 $3.89 237 $7.06 220 
Mar, .. Ff 33 242 $7.46 


85 237 $4.33 
237 $6.16 


KANSAS OITY. 


«+ 241 $3.75 236 $7.44 
Feb. .. 241 $3.69 232 $6.84 
++ 239 $4.00 231 $7.37 
- 21 $3. 00 


53 239 $4. 
228 $6.16 
8T. PAUL. 


-70 237 $7.30 
60 234 $6.64 
.02 236 $7.14 
61 02 


U. S. INSPECTED HOG KILL. 
Inspected hog kill at 8 points during 
week ended Friday, May 27, 1932, as 
reported to THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER: 


429,366 


-OT 213 $7.84 3 
95 207 $7.34 
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KINDS OF LIVESTOCK KILLED. 
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RECEIPTS AT CHIEF CENTERS. 
Combined receipts at principal mar- 
kets, week ended May 28, 19382: 


At 20 markets: 
Week ended May 28 








Hogs at 11 markets: 


Week ended May 28 
week 






































ST. LOUIS HOGS IN MAY. 
Receipts, weights and range of top 
prices of hogs at National Stock Yards, 
Ill., for May, 1932, with comparisons, 
ane Senereee as follows by H. L. Sparks 
& Co.: 


Receipts, number 
Average weight, Ibs. ..... 
prices: $7.60 
6.25 
6.76 
Hogs weighing 240 lbs. and up are 
getting scarce. Quality on most 
weights. Few half fat lights coming. 
Sow marketings are very light and few 
are coming heavy. Plenty of hogs to 
come. Lots of corn being planted and 
plenty of old corn on hand. 





MODERN 


SERVICE 


From the Nation’s Oldest and Largest 
Livestock Buying Organization 


Chicago, Ill. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lafayette, Ind. 
Louisville, Ky. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


Dayton, Ohio Detroit, Mich. 
Montgomery, Ala. 

Nashville, Tenn. 

Sioux City, Iowa 


LIVE STOCK BUYING ORGANIZATION 
a Vv 
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PACKERS’ PURCHASES ee CHICAGO Te 


Cattle. Calves. 


“Purchases of livestock ne He at : . Statis vestock 
conters for the week ended > Stay Bs "Netgear as 4 178 Stock Seki Se eee ai Soma = 


1932, with ogg THE and Oo..... 6. 3, 12,684 . 
NATIONAL omparsong ar as follows: 270 s are reported as este 

x33 AD crovisi ssc “CR AS ’ Cattle. Calves. 
Armour and Oo. ......: MILWAUKEE. -- 
Swift & Co. ............ 4,781 984 855 Cattle. Calves. 


Morris a Pk; 5 1,426 5,742 
U. D. mg Belg min 


seis . Gumz & 39 rm 17 
3.571 Aree Cy +9 a4 2,786 
. 3'570 : ah 
Co., 3,968 hogs; Independent 
SEppies the, Sa oe 
2,527 hogs; Agar 
catile, 8,260 calves, 84,012 hogs, 
ae 175 cattle, 806 calves, 49,067 ; cones 
sheep bought direct. INDIANAPOLIS. Fri, Rin. a. 
KANSAS CITY. Cattle. Calves. . . Sat., May 28:: 
Cattle. . Sheep. 568 


"59 
499 


2,839 5,496 nd Co. ; 20 144 44 Total this week. .13,908 


25 259 Year ago 
Pee .... Two years ago.. 
Total receipts tor month a 
with comparisons: 


—May.—— 
1982. 1981. 
AS 151,517 173,502 808,677 
sige wig og GEE I 
138 334 7 269,958 282,512 1,646,427 
WEEKLY AVERAGE PRICE OF LIVESIO 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. Lamk 
Week entel Muy 28.4 65 $ 3. $1.60 § 
Cattle. Calves. i : == 6.00 3.30 1.60 


3,022 


» angel hee 5 sit : ee or. ‘gente Oia, <. 
Pkg. Co., 31 cattle: a: £. oan Wien Fee. S0...,.- “44 
gattie; Omaha Pkg. Co., tte: J. Roth @ EE. Kahv's Sons C. 1. 24 
Sons. cattle; So. Omaha Pkg. Co., 71 

Lincoln Pkg. Oo., 258 cattle: Nazle Pkg. oon tb 


cattle: | Sinciatr Pkg. Co., 368 cattle; Wilson & H-. H. Meyer — © : L088 +--+ Ay, 1927-1981 ....$11.00 $ 9.15 § 5.50 mas 
Total: 20,276 cattle; 74,882 hogs; 27 ; -- ol 76 es SUPPLIES FOR CHICAGO PACKERS, 
Blom Sk SEAR eee. Schroth Co. ‘696 «7817 —-585Net_ supplies of cattle, hogs and sheep foe pa 
iT ST. LOUIS. Shippers 927 3.256 10,458 ers at the Chicago Stock Yards: 
- Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 33 458 354 477 2 Cattle. 


1,291 7,228 9,041 *Week ended May 28.... 
2,913 10,045 10,132 2 
1,006 866 . 2,359 20,963 14,158 _—- week 


3,518 
e--. 4,367 Not including 1,192 cattle, 1,306 hogs and 248 
85 915 sheep bought direct. 
ce | Me RECAPITULATION. 
95 Sede Recapitulation of ‘kers’ hases by markets 
3. 108111) gop SCORNEAGed May 28. 1980, with comparisons: "Saturday, May 28, estimated. 
2,462 19.228 0% HOG RECEIPTS, WEIGHTS, PRICES. 
PL 22 eB he ay a8 : r Cor. Receipts, average weights and top and aye 
8.370 71.650 . Prev. week, prices of hogs, with comparisons: 
Not including 2,210 cattle, 2.391 cal . week. 41981. No. 
hogs and 2,657 sheep bought direct. ag mbes “0 17,884 Ree}. 
oy : ‘* 42'798 16.007 *Week ended May 28.136,800 
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CHICAGO HOG SUPPLIES. 
Supplies of hogs purchased by aa 
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MAY HOG RECEIPTS GREATER. 


More hogs were received at the 
eleven principal markets during May 
than arrived in April or March, and 
more than in the same month a year 

Receipts for the month totaled 
1,941,000 head, compared with 1,858,000 
in April, 1,844,000 in March, and 1,880,- 
000 in May a year ago. 

With the exception of a year ago, 
however, receipts were the smallest for 
the month since 1914. 


For the five months to June 1, 1932, 
hog receipts at the eleven markets 
totaled 11.053,000 head, the smallest for 
the period since 1914. These receipts 
compare with 11,560,000 in the 1931 

iod, 12,094,000 in 1930 and 12,574,000 
in 1929. 

At Chicago receipts at 538,867 head 
compare with 504,618 a year ago and 
576,019 two years ago. The average 
price for the month at $3.35 compares 
with $3.90 in April, $4.85 in March, 
$3.90 in February and $4.00 in January. 
The May average is only 5c above the 
lowest May on record, and is the lowest 
for any month since December, 1897. 
The average weight was 240 lbs., com- 
pared with 238 Ibs. in April and in May 
a year ago. f 

At Kansas City receipts at 158,367 


compared with 131,794 a year ago and 
200,831 in May, 1931. The average 
weight was 210 lbs. compared with 215 
Ibs, in April and 218 Ibs. in May, 1931. 

At Omaha, receipts at 262,473 head 
compare with 254,381 in May, 1931, and 
302,448 in May, 1931. The average 
weight was 256 lbs. compared with 262 
Ibs. in May a year ago and 258 Ibs. two 


years ago. 
ee 
CANNED MEAT EXPORTS. 


Canned meat exports from the 
United States during March, 1932, 
totaled 960,781 Ibs., valued at $204,934. 
Shipments to insular possessions totaled 
364,381 Ibs., making a grand total for 
the month of 1,325,162 Ibs. 

Of the shipments to foreign countries, 
44,512 Ibs. were canned beef, 734,170 
Ibs. canned pork, 124,764 canned sau- 
sage and 57,335 other canned meats. 
Insular possession shipments included 
75,409 Ibs. of canned beef, 101,541 Ibs. 
of canned pork, 147,754 Ibs. of canned 
sausage and 39,677 Ibs. of other canned 
meats. 

The United Kingdom was the best 
customer for canned meats of all kinds. 
The Central American countries and 
the West Indies, also, were good cus- 
tomers. 
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LIVESTOCK PRICES AT LEADING MARKETS. 


Livestock prices at five leading Western markets Thursday, June 2, 1932: 
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“RUSS” WALKER’S NEW PARTNER. 
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According to an announcement made 
recently by Russell Walker, the Walker- 
Garrison Co. has succeeded Walker- 
Watkins Co. at National Stock Yards, 
Ill., and is prepared to continue its live- 
stock pe ii | service to the trade. 
The partnership of Murray Watkins and 
Russell Walker was dissolved June 1, 
Mr. Walker having for his er after 
that date Harrold W. Garrison. 
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Hide and Skin Markets 


Chicago. 

PACKER HIDES—tTrading in the 
packer hide market was rather dull 
this week, this being an in-between 
period in the shoe industry. Couple 
more weeks will elapse before shoe 
manufacturers increase operations to 
take care of their fall business; mean- 
while the leather market presents a 
very dull appearance. 

At the close of last week, one packer 
sold 5,000 April-May Colorados and 
branded cows, and this week’s business 
totals only 6,400 hides, so far. Interest 
is centered chiefly in Colorados, light 
Texas steers and branded cows, going 
into sole leather outlets. 

It is generally believed that most 
packers are well sold up to the middle 
of May, although a few April hides are 


still held in one direction. Branded 
cows have been very popular and are 
sold up to first of June in some direc- 
tions. Packers are not inclined to push 
the sale of May hides, while tanners 
appear lacking in interest at the mo- 
ment. However, the market generally 
appears about steady at these levels. 

ative steers last sold at 4%c, and 
extreme native steers same basis, for 
April-May take-off. 

Butt branded steers of same dating 
last sold at 4%c. One lot of 2,500 
April-May Colorados sold at close of 
last week at 3%c, steady. Heavy Texas 
steers last moved at 4%c. Two pack- 
ers sold 1,800 April-May light Texas 
steers this week at 3%4c, steady. Ex- 
treme light Texas steers quotable at 4c. 

Heavy native cows last sold at 3%c, 
with killers’ ideas 4c, on parity with 
branded cows. Light native cows are 
held at 4%c, last trading price. One 
packer sold 2,500 April-May branded 
cows late last week at 4c; two packers 
sold 4,000 Mays this week at 4c, steady. 

One lot of 600 April forward Mil- 
waukee native bulls sold at 2%c, steady; 
branded bulls quoted 2%4c, nom. 

SMALL PACKER HIDES—Small 
packer market inactive and quoted 
around 4c, nom., for all-weight native 
steers and cows and 3%@3%c for 
branded. 

In the Pacific Coast market, last sales 
previous week were at 3c fiat, f.o.b. Los 
Angeles, for May trimmed steers and 
cows. 

FOREIGN WET SALTED HIDES— 
South American market continues fairly 
active, with prices a shade easier. Early 
in the week, 4,000 Sansinenas sold to 
Europe equal to 414c; later, 11,000 La- 
Plata steers sold to Europe at $13.50, 
equal to 4%c, cif. New York, as 
against $14.00 or 4-9/16c last week; 
7,000 LaBlanca steers moved late this 
week same basis. One lot of 4,000 Santa 
Ana Brazil steers sold to Russia equal 
to 4-11/16c; 4,000 Uruguay Nacionals 
sold early to Germany, and 6,000 more 
to Russia at $20.00, equal to 5%c; 2,000 
Artigas sold to Germany at $20.50. 

COUNTRY HIDES— Country hide 
market continues quiet and dull. De- 
mand from tanners is very light and 
holders, on the other hand, cannot 
afford to sell at these levels, since they 
cannot replace stocks except at a loss. 


Occasional sales are reported on small 
lots, but quotations are for the most 
part nominal. All-weights quoted 
around 3c, selected, delivered, nom. 
Heavy steers and cows about 2%c, nom. 
Buff weights 3@3%c, nom. Extremes 
quoted 3% @4c, with offerings at 4c not 
taken. Bulls about 2c, nom. All- 
weight branded 2@2%c, flat, less Chi- 
cago freight. 

CALFSKINS—The market ‘on pack- 
er calfskins is not very clearly estab- 
lished. Most trading recently has been 
on confidential terms and generally on 
split weight basis. As previously re- 
ported, two packers sold around 60,000 
or more May calf previous week, and 
the trade in gen views the market 
as 4%c for 94%4-lb. and down, and 7%c 
for 942/15-lb. for Chicago, St. Paul and 
St. Louis take-off. The market on 
straight 8/15-lb. is quoted around 5%ec, 
nom. One packer sold St. Paul March- 
April calf this week on private terms. 
Few small productions dating Febru- 
ary forward still held. 

Last trading in Chicago city calfskins 
was at 3%c for 8/10-lb., and 5%c for 
10/15-Ib., with offerings held at “ec 
more. Outside cities, 8/15-lb., quoted 
4%4@4%c; mixed cities and countries 
around 4c; straight countries 3@3%éc. 

KIPSKINS—Last trading in packer 
kipskins, previous week, was at 5%c 
for May northern natives and 5c for 
southerns; over-weights sold at same 
time at 4%c for April-May northerns 
and 4c for March. 

Chicago city kipskins are quotable 
around 4%c, with last trading at 414c. 
Outside cities 4% @4%c; mixed cities 
and countries 3%@4c; straight coun- 
tries 3@3'%c. 

One packer sold May production, 
about 2,000 regular slunks at 32%¢c, 
steady. 

HORSEHIDES—Horsehides slow, 
with choice city renderers quoted $1.60 
@1.75, and mixed city and country lots 
$1.25@1.50. 

SHEEPSKINS—Dry pelts easy at 5 
@5%c for full wools, short wools not 
taken. Some fluctuation in selling 
prices on packer shearlings; sales re- 
ported this week in one direction at 20c 
for No. 1’s, 15¢e for No. 2’s and 10c for 
fresh clips, on old grading basis. Sales 
reported in another direction on new 
grading basis, No. 1’s %-in. and up at 
17%c, No. 2’s %@%-in. at 10c, and 
clips at 74%c. Fairly good demand at 
these levels. Pickled skins about un- 
changed and quoted 75c@$1.00 per doz. 
for winter skins at Chicago; sales of 
pickled spring lambs reported at $1.25 
for ribby and $2.25 for blind ribby by 
one packer. California spring lamb 
pelts quoted 8@10c; about 6,000 moved 
in one direction on this basis. Outside 
small packer wool pelts slow at 35@40c. 


New York. 


PACKER HIDES—At the close of 
last week, one packer sold May pro- 
duction, about 8,000 hides, at full Chi- 
cago prices—native and butt branded 
steers 4c, Colorados 3%. 

CALFSKINS—Calfskin market re- 
‘ported quiet, with offerings made at 
steady prices. Last trading on 5-7’s 
was at 35@465c, 7-9’s at 524% @60c, and 
9-12’s at $1.0714@1.15, as to collectors’ 
and packers’ productions. 


sb 
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N. Y. HIDE EXCHANGE FUTURES, F 
Saturday, May 28, 1982—No Ka 
of Exchange. a 


Monday, May 30, 1932—No session 

31, 1932—Old Con. 
: June 3.68@3.75; 

4.20 sale; Dec. 4.80@4.90; Mar. 5.25@ 

5.40. Sales 10 lots. 

New—Close: June 3.70n; Sept. 4.15n; 
Dec. 4.85n; Mar. 5.25@5.40. No saleg 
Wednesday, June 1, 1932—Old Cop. 
tracts—Close: June 3.55@3.65; 
4.13 sale; Dec. 4.70@4.80; Mar. 5, 
5.25. Sales 25 lots. 

New—Close: June 3.55n; Sept. 4.05n; 
Dec, 4.75n; Mar. 5.30 sale. Sales 1 lot, 

Thursday, June 2, 1932—Old Cop. 
tracts—Close: June 3.60b; Sept. 419 
sale; Dec. 4.67@4.80; Mar. 5.10b. Sales 
35 lots. 

New—Close: June 3.60n; Sept. 4.00n; 
Dec. 4.70n; Mar. 5.10@5.30. No sales, 

Friday, June 3, 1932—Old Contracts 
—Close: June 3.70@4.00; Sept. 4.11@ 
4.18; Dec. 4.71@4.85; Mar. 5.10b. Sales 
17 lots. 

New Contracts—Close: June 8.70mi; 
Sept. 4.00n; Dec. 4.75n; Mar. 5.15b, 

——o— 


WEEKLY HIDE IMPORTS, 


Imports of cattle hides at | 
U. S. ports, week ended May 28, 










































Week ending New York. Boston. Philp 
May 28, 1932........ 6,758 1,250 oan 
21, 1982........ O75 — wceses a veeee 
May 14, 1932........ 3,356 1,292 13,00 
May 7, 1932........ SUR enskaw 85 
; 246,206 «39,861 «13,08 
Se 20,517 14,004 18,56 
May 23, 1931....... | kam b 
316,325 41,721 166 
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CHICAGO HIDE QUOTATIONS. 
Chicago hide quotations, week ended 
June 3, 1932, with comparisons: 


PACKER HIDES. 


Week ended Prev. 
June 3. week. 
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Te 3%@ 4 3%@ 4 8 

Lt. nat. cows 4% 4% 9 
Nat. bull 2% 2% 
Brnd’d bulls 2% 244n 

al: 54%@ 6n 54@ Gn 15 
Kips, nat. 5% 5 
Kips, ov-wt 4% 4 
Kips, brnd’d 4n @ 4n 9 
Slunks, reg... 3214 321 
Slunks, hris..20 @25 2 30 





Light native, butt branded and Colorado ste 
lc per Ib. less than heavies. 


CITY AND SMALL PACKERS. 

















Nat. all-wts. g 4n @4in 9 
Branded .... 34@ 8%n 3%@ 3%n 8 
Nat. bulls .. 2%n 2%n 
Galfsking 4% ian 4% ign 
skins ... n n 
HIBS oc cccces 4%n 4% itn 
Slunks, reg... 30 
Slunks, hris.. 20 
COUNTRY HIDES. 
Hvy. steers.. 2%n @ 2% 
Hyvy cows ... 2%n @ 2% 
Fees 3%4n 3 @ 3% 
Extremes 3%@ 4n 3%@ 4n 
MED cccccse 2n @ 2n 
Calfskins ... 3 38% 38 @ 3% 
a 3 3% 3 @ 3% 
Light calf ..15 25n 15 @25n 
Deacons 15 25n 15 @25n 
Slunks, reg.. 10n @10n 
Slunks, hris. 5n @ 5n 
Horsehides ..1.25@1.75 1.25@1.75 
SHEEPSKINS. 
FA —_ ecccecce§ 8 «= » 0 0 0 8 
lambs ..... 35 40 35 40 
Pkr. shearlgs.174%4@20 20 25 
Dry pelts ....5 @5% 6 6% 
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CHICAGO HIDE MOVEMENT. 


Receipts of hides at Chicago for the 
week ended May 28, 1932, were 2,308,- 
000 lbs.; previous week, 4,026,000 Ibs.; 
same week last year, 4,170,000 Ibs.; 
from January 1 to May 28 this year, 
19,322,000 lbs.; same period a year ago, 
80,782,000 Ibs. 

Shipments of hides from Chicago for 
the week ended May 28, 1932, were 
4,976,000 Ibs.; previous week, 5,920,000 
Ibs.; same week last year, 2,250,000 Ibs.; 
from January 1 to May 28 this year, 
101,307,000 lbs.; same period a year 
ago, 59,491,000 Ibs. 

———— 


URGE BETTER HIDE TAKE-OFF. 


Members of the Institute of American 
Meat Packers have been cautioned by 
the Committee on Packinghouse Prac- 
tice, of which S. C. Frazee is chairman, 
to check the take-off of hides with a 
view to eliminating all corduroying. 
The bulletin states that the Tanners’ 
Council of America has informed the 
Institute that corduroyed hides are still 
being delivered to tanners, and feels 
that the importance of eliminating 
corduroy marks from hides should be 
emphasized once more. 


LIVESTOCK COST AND YIELD. 


Kinds of livestock slaughtered and 
yield in per cent and pounds for March, 
1932, with comparisons, are reported as 
follows by the U. S. Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics: 





Mar., Mar., Feb., 
1982, 1981. 19382. 
Av. live cost per 100 lIbs.: 
COIS ec icacucs caesds $ 5.08 $ 6.78 $ 4.76 
NN hd, dokanws stax 5.43 7.55 6.01 
WOES ccdi vis cnpte tas 4.21 7.37 3.81 
Sheep and lambs 6.71 8.26 6.01 
Av. yield: Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 
Perey e 55.56 55.70 55.60 
CE 5. ccicnehnce¢es bs 58.04 57.41 58.16 
og ae 75.60 76.08 75.81 
Sheep and lambs 85 46.31 45. 
Av. live weight: 
Cattle -937.50 956.38 947.60 
Calves . «. .160.85 159.56 166.81 
Swine .... - 227.90 236.14 226.79 
Sheep and lambs...... 85.69 88.96 84.56 
Classification: 
Cattle— 
NN 0 wisi Seieieike ais 58.68 53.14 60.26 
Bulls, stags ........ 2.73 3.00 2.58 
Cows, heifers ...... 59 43.86 37.16 
Swine— 
MET CSS Se vichies 4 baa 48.81 44.75 48.36 
pO, Sees 50.71 54.72 51.26 
Stags, boars ....... 0. 0.53 0. 
Sheep and lambs— 
EAE errr 2. 4.76 2.85 
Lambs, yearlings .. 97.01 95.24 97.15 








WHOLESALE DRESSED MEAT PRICES. 


Wholesale prices of Western dressed meats quoted by the U. S: Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics at Chicago and Eastern markets on June 2, 1982: 











Fresh Beef: CHICAGO, BOSTON. NEW YORK. PHILA, 
YEARLINGS: (1) (300-550 LBS.) : 
QROICE 2. ccccccccccevccvccccceveceees Mai S174 ocecccceee $11. 12.50 
Good ...cseeees Oe cececeesecseccccees 9. REY didwdanctre 10.50@11.50 
Medium ...cccccccccccccesccccccccece CUD GOP. Sev ecnaate «3 i weccgeawes 
STEERS (550-700 LBS.) 
QROICD .cccccccccccccccccccccccccecece 10. Re Se dwesmnnve 11. 12.50 12. 13.00 
GOOD... cccccccccccccccvecccvescccece 9. WO FS eencensecdy 10. 11.50 10. 12.00 
STEERS (700 LBS. UP) 
GHOICE 0... ccccccccccceccccscceccccess 10. 12.00 12.00 11.00@12.00 12. 13.00 
Good 5 10. 12.00 
9 10.50 
8.50 
8. 9.00 
rf 8.00 
6. 7.00 
1. 12.00 
10.00@11.00 
8. 10.00 
7. 8.00 
Fresh Lamb and Mutton: 
LAMB (38 LBS. DOWN): 
REED cs secccvncccctccctccccnseccesee 1s 15.00 = 15. 16.00 16. 18.00 15. 16.00 
BE de sacnecedsgdacsscccecueesbecture 12. 14.00 14, 15.00 15. 17.00 14. 15.00 
Medi Coe ce reece ceccessecesesereces 11. 12.50 12. 13.00 13.00@15.00 12. 14.00 
SN cy Seen ccebdveeeseecsuccue bere 8. 11.00 10. 12.00 10. 18.00 9.00@12.00 
LAMB (39-45 LBS.) : 
Choice .... 15.00 15. 16.00 16.00@18.00 15.00@16.00 
RE ve hoe bises's ces seein s'easnich canine 4.00 14. 15.00 15. 17.00 14. 15.00 
Medi . 50 A 14.00 18.00q 18.00 12.00@14.00 
00 10. 12.00 10. 13.00 9. 12.00 
LAMB (46-55 LBS.) : 
MED coc cccccccese MM... cewoatemenie « \ it Wigh dptelane 1) eeslnemeda 
Good ........ So vevecedvenecceeses seine FO = > eS pehegaes, 5): éeaywaatate! ©) Mien emai 
MUTTON (EWE, 70 LBS. DOWN): 
7.00 
5.00 
4.00 





6.50@ 7.50 
3.50@ 5.00 
APA Vocsavecccédncbacsesu caw 2. 2.50 Seeman e's sie 
 ristteteteesessesssceeeeeeees 2O00@ 250 ceeeceeeee  seeeeeeere  saaeeeeees 
Bll eres reeduakonuesites WE TE 2 secde sok. ieeeaxwdeeeocls Seameaaeee 
York and Giaes helfer yearlings 450 pounds down at Chicago. (2) Includes ‘‘skins on” at New 
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SLAUGHTER REPORTS 


Special reports to The National Provisioner show 
the ber of stock slaughtered at 14 centers 
for the week ended May 28, 1932, with compari- 
sons: 








Fort Worth as 
Philadelphia 5 a 
Indianapolis ............. 


anapolis 
New York & Jersey City. 
Oklahoma City ° 


St. —_ eae 

Sioux City .. 
Wichita .... 
Indianapolis 


New York & Jersey City. 70,623 
Oklahoma City 











337,083 


CANADIAN LIVESTOCK PRICES. 


Leading Canadian centers top live- 
stock price summary, week ended May 
26, 1932, with comparisons, reported by 
Dominion Live Stock Branch: 





Same 

Prev. week, 

week, 1981. 
$6.75 $7.00 
6.00 6.35 
5.65 5.50 
5.50 5.35 
5.00 5.25 
4.25 4.75 
5.25 5.50 
5.00 5.25 
7.00 $ 8.00 
4.00 7.00 
5.50 8.50 
6.25 8.50 
5.00 8.00 
4.00 5.50 
5.50 5.50 
5.00 7.00 

SELECT BACON HOGS. 

$ 5.10 $ 8.75 
5.25 9.25 
3.90 8.00 
3.90 7.15 
3.55 7.60 
3.60 7.50 
3.80 7.70 
3.80 7.70 
$13.00 $15.00 
6.00 13.00 
10.00 12.00 
7.00 11.00 
6.50 9.00 
py ae 7.00 
seus 11.00 
5.50 7.00 


WHEN YOU WANT TO BUY. 


Watch the “Wanted” and “For Sale” 
page for business opportunities and 
argains in equipment. 








Chicago Section 


F., A. Benson, vice president, Armour 
and Co., was in New York on business 
several days this week. 


James D. Cooney, vice president, 
Wilson & Co., has been on a business 
trip in the East the past week. 


Asa A. Davidson, president of the 
Davidson Commission Co., spent several 
ee in Michigan the early part of the 
wee 


G. L. Childress, general manager of 
the Houston Packing Co., Houston, 
Tex., was a business visitor in the city 
this week. 


Purchases of livestock at Chicago by 
principal packers, for the first three 
days of this week totaled 13,203 cattle, 
3,490 calves, 19,962 hogs, 11,275 sheep. 


E. S. Byk, general manager of the 
J. Fred Schmidt Packing Co., Colum- 
bus, O., is taking a vacation at Mag- 
netic Springs, O., to try to soak out a 
bad case of neuritis. 


Wm. F. Schluderberg, president of 
the Wm. Schluderberg-T. J. Kurdle 
Company, Baltimore, Md., sailed with 
Mrs. Schluderberg on the steamship 
Bremen last week from New York for 
a two months’ vacation tour abroad. 


Provision shipments from Chicago 
for the week ended May 28, 1932, with 


comparisons, were as follows: 
Week Previous Same 
May 28. week. week, 31. 


Cured meats, Ibs. . .15,426,000 16,030,000 10,626,000 
Fresh meats, Ibs. ..35,702,000 37,393,000 37,270,000 
Lard, lbs. ......... 4,535,000 3,391,000 4,736,000 


A. G. Sagima, formerly with Miller 
& Hart, is now in charge of Cleveland 
sales territory for the E. Kahn’s Sons 
Co., Cincinnati, O. “My progress in the 
industry has been made with the help 
of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER,” writes 
Mr. Sagima. 


Frederic S. Snyder, president of the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce, and 
former chairman of the board of the 
Institute of American Meat Packers, 
was in Chicago this week attending the 
meeting of business leaders called to 
discuss national taxation problems. 


C. Carr Sherman, president of the 
H. P. Smith Paper Co., was held up at 
the point of a gun one day last week 
and relieved of a $150 watch. This is 
the second experience Mr. Sherman has 
had with hold-up men during the past 
year. The other time his car was taken 
from him. 


President Oscar G. Mayer of Oscar 
Mayer & Co. and Mrs. Mayer are on a 
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tour of the Pacific Coast. Mr. Mayer 
was a speaker at the annual convention 
of the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce on May 19 at San Francisco, fol- 
lowing which he visited various sections 
of the Coast territory from Seattle, 
Wash., to San Diego. 


peeve Wawen 
HE KNEW HOG QUALITY. 


Whenever disagreements arose be- 
tween buyer and seller at the Chicago 
Stock Yards regarding hog quality, 
there was one man at least whom both 
parties always felt satisfied to leave the 
decision up—Ollie Dwight. He was one 
man it was impossible to fool on hog 
quality. 

After 40 years of active service as a 
hog buyer at Chicago, Mr. Dwight is 
now retiring. For the past 22 years he 
has been buying: hogs for Wilson & 
Co. For the eight years previous he 
bought for Roberts & Oake. During 
the first ten years of service in the 
yards he was associated with Milt Min- 
teer, one of the old-time speculators 
who operated on a big scale. 

It is said of Mr. Dwight that in all 
of his years of dealings at the Yards 
he never made an enemy. Has was uni- 
versally liked and respected, and his 
cheery countenance and sage advice will 
be missed by the many meat plant and 
yard workers who have been associated 


with him. 
—— on 
SHIPLEY OF YORK ON TOUR. 


W. S. Shipley, president of the York 
Ice Machinery Corporation, York, Pa., 
is now on an extensive business trip, 
which will take in the Middle- West and 
the Pacific Coast. While on this’ trip 
Mr. Shipley will meet with the manag- 
ing heads who conduct the business of 
thirty-six York sales and_ service 
branches in the West. He will discuss 
with them the sales and distribution of 
the York Corporation’s products, and 
will secure in the field first-hand infor- 
mation relative to market conditions 
and potentialities as they affect his Com- 
pany’s business. The facts thus se- 
cured will be of value in the formula- 
tion of plans and the development of 
policies for the future, as they relate 
not only to the sales but to the manu- 
facturing units of the York Company. 
His long experience in the manufacture, 
sale and distribution of refrigerating 
equipment for commercial purposes as 
well as air conditioning and meat, dairy 
and ice cream machinery, places Mr. 
Shipley in a unique — to correctly 
analyze present field conditions. 


SUGAR HELPS MEAT. 


The Sugar Institute, Inc., of New 
York, which is the trade association 
of the sugar industry of the Unite 
States, has done much work during rm 
cent years to promote the use of sugar 
in the preparation of meats, acco 
to Wm. Whitfield Woods, President of 
the Institute of American Meat Pack. 
ers, in a recent bulletin to member com. 
panies, 

“As one phase of its efforts to edy 
cate the public,” says Mr. Woods, “the 
Sugar Institute has printed a small 
pamphlet entitled ‘Season Meat Dishes 
with Sugar,’ which was prepared by 
Caroline B. King, well-known au 
in home economics.” Additional quan. 
tities of the pamphlet may be obtained 
at attractive prices direct from th 
Sugar Institute, Inc., 129 Front st, 
New York City. Orders for the pam 
phlet should reach New York by May 
1, at which time the Sugar Instituk 
plans to complete the quantity printing 
of the pamphlets. 

During the past four years the Sugar 
Institute, an organization of the can 
sugar refiners of the United States, has 
carried on a nation-wide advertising 
campaign presenting to the public th 
value of sugar in the diet. A summaty 
of their activities in this direction js 
given here: 

The Sugar Institute, through its at 
vertising and through allied promotion 
al channels, has nationally featured i- 
creased consumption of meats, prepared 
with sugar as one of the seasonen, 
In many of these advertisements, em- 
phasis has been placed on the point 
that the lower-priced cuts can be mate 
just as tasty as the higher-priced meals, 
when properly prepared and seasoned. 

Some idea of the scope and volume 
of this promotion effort can be gained 
by considering the following facts: 

1. Nearly 600 newspapers have car 
ried advertising urging increased col- 
sumption of meats. 

2. Seventy-five magazines, including 
those — in the medical and det 
tal field, have carried advertising deal 
ing with meat cookery. 

8. The total circulation of each ism 
of these publications is over 32; 

4. A total of 250 cities in 
five states have been covered by 
advertising. 

The advertising, however, was bit 
one phase of the effort on the part 








PACKERS COMMISSION CO. 
SPECIALIZING IN DRESSED HOGS FROM THE HOG BéLl 


CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE BLDG. : : \Phone Webster 3113 
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the Sugar Institute to promote the use 
of sugar with meats. 

Women’s page editors of newspapers 
and magazines and special writers on 
culinary topics, learned of the use of 

as a seasoning for meats and 
seized upon it as a theme for editorial 
discussion in the columns of their pub- 
lications. The King report and other 
material gathered by the Institute’s 
representatives was made available to 
these editors and writers. Thus it was 
possible for the Sugar Institute to be- 
come a source of authentic information 
on sugar in meat cookery. 


od 
ALBANY PACKING ON THE AIR. 


“Good evening, ladies and gentlemen 
—the Success doctor.” 

With this friendly salutation the 
Albany Packing Co., Albany, N. Y., is 
greeting its customers and prospective 
customers twice a week—Tuesday and 
Friday afternoons at 5:30—over radio 
station WGY, Schenectady, N. Y. 

The program. known as “First Prize,” 
the trade mark of the Albany Packing 
Co., is vastly different, the company 
says, from anything ever attempted 
heretofore on the air. The success doc- 
tor is Harry H. Balkin, noted character 
analyst, traveler, lecturer and author, 
who has analyzed many noted and in- 
teresting personalities. 

A definite program has been worked 
out, the company announced, that will 
be of direct benefit to the company’s 
dealers in increasing their sales. In 
addition to the usual announcements 
featuring First Prize products and the 
program proper, a special announce- 
ment is made at the close offering a 
special and unique service to the radio 
listeners. In telling the audience of 
this offer they are informed they must 
send in a tag from one of the many 
First Prize products, together with 
their name and address. 

The plan is to have a direct tie-u 
between the program and the re 
store. Results to date have been very 
satisfactory, it is reported. An an- 
nouncement of the radio advertising 
was made recently in First Prize news, 
the company’s house organ, distributed 
monthly to retail meat dealers. 


fo 
LESS CANNED POULTRY. 
Dressed poultry canned or used in 
canning during April totaled 1,085,345 
lbs. as reported by 26 firms. This com- 
pares with a total of 1,280,710 lbs. 
canned in April, 1931, a 15.26% decline. 
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ROCHESTER PACKING CO., INC. 


Rochester, New York 
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PLANT AND EQUIPMENT DESIGNED BY 


H. PETER HENSCHIEN 


ARCHITECT 


59 E. Van Buren Street 


Chicago, Ill. 





GERMANS EAT MORE MEAT. 


Meat consumption has increased 25 
per cent in Germany during the past 
eight years, since the stabilization of 
German currency in 1924, increasing 
from 39.5 kilos in that year to 50.8 kilos 
in 1981. Of the 1931 per capita con- 
sumption, pork constituted 31 kilos 
against 23 kilos in 1924. 

This information is contained in re- 
ports to the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce which summarizes the future 
outlook for American meats in Ger- 
many, as follows: 

Statistics seem to show that (1) 
German meat consumption has held up 
extraordinarily well during the present 
onerous economic situation; (2) that 
home grown meats are annually playing 
a more preponderant part in the 
market; and (3) that, while the German 
market for American packing house 
products remains worthwhile, the indi- 
cations are that the future demand is 
more likely to contract over a period of 
years than to noticeably expand. Ex- 
change restrictions, low consumer pur- 
chasing power and competition from 
cheaper nearby sources now hinder the 
market to a more than normal extent. 
Even should these unfavorable factors 
be removed, the indications are that 


increasing German production over a 
course of years will shrink the import 
possibilities of the Reich for American 


provisions. 
seienssllipiiiness 
APRIL CREAMERY BUTTER. 


Creamery butter production in April, 
as reported by the U. S. Bureau of Ag- 
ricultural Economics, totaled 135,822,- 
100 lbs. compared with 127,267,500 Ibs. 
in March and 143,052,000 Ibs. in April, 
1931. This is an increase of 6.72 per 
cent over the March production but a 
decline of 2.76 per cent from April a 
year ago. For the four months ended 
with April, production totaled 500,097,- 
100 lbs. compared with 492,127,000 in 
1931, an increase of 1.61 per cent. 

a 


APRIL CHEESE PRODUCTION. 


American cheese production in April 
totaled 28,684,923 lbs., compared with 
26,514,149 lbs. in March and 34,160,423 
lbs. in April, 1931. This is an increase 
of 8.18 per cent over March but a de- 
cline of 16.03 per cent from the produc- 
tion of April a year ago. For the four 
months ended with April, production 
totaled 97,947,580 lbs. compared with 
107,011,123 lbs. in the 1931 period, a 
decline of 8.47 per cent. 
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F.C. ROGERS, INC. 


NINTH AND NOBLE STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 


PROVISION 


Member of New York Produce Exchange 
end Philadelphia Commercial Exchange 

















Have Your Meat Plant Equipment 
Built in This Modern Shop 
J.W. HUBBARD CO. 


718-732 W. 50th St., Chicago 
When You Think of Equipment, Think of Hubbard 
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Chicago Provision Markets 


Reported by THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER DAILY 
MARKET SERVICE 


FUTURE PRICES. 
SATURDAY, MAY 28, 1982. 
High. Low. 


CASH PRICES. 


Based on actual carlot trading Thursday, 
June 2, 1982. Open. 
REGULAR HAMS. LARD— 
Green. Sweet Pickled. May ... 3. 75 
Standard. Standard. Fancy. J oi 


eeecseccee 9 10 
eececccecs 9” io” 


Ebeananee 4 54 
range rr.” eee eeee 
BOILING HAMS. ae ° 
Green. Sweet Pickled. MONDAY, MAY 30, 1982. 
HOLIDAY. 
a TUESDAY, MAY 31, 1982. 


May .. 
July .. 


FRIDAY, JUNE 3, 1932. 


3.70ax 
3.80ax 
3.821% 
3.77%4b 





%&20n 
4.37%)n 


Key: ax, asked; b, bid; n, nominal; 
———_- 
IRISH HAMS TO FRANCE. 


Recent negotiations between the gov- 
ernments of the Irish Free State and 
France have resulted in arrangements 
being made which will allow the imme- 
diate entry of Free State hams into 
France, according to announcement by 
the minister of ge veil and commerce 
of the Irish Free Sta’ 


—, split. 








ANIMAL OILS. 


Prime edible lard oiJ........ 
Headlight burning oil. 
~~ | ° 


rough jowls .. 


PURE VINEGARS 


CALLAHAN & COMPANY Ol welghs 7% Ibs. per gal Barrels contain 


about 50 gals. each. are fer oil in barrels. 
COOPERAGE. 


TRES 


k barrels, ee p= p- 1.5 1 
4 ~ —— iron hi poses ° tsay . 
barrels, galv. iron oops. . c 
ek Wliste...scscecece, 2.15 ~ 
1 


‘epper, 
Pepper, white ..\ 


June 4, 193 


PORK PRODUCTS EXPORTS, ~— 
Exports of pork products from rin. 
cipal ports of the United Sta to 7 
ing the week ended May 28, 1932: 


HAMS AND SHOULDERS, INCLUDING 
WILTSHIRES. 


——Week ended—— Jan, 1 
— oo ae — 


Be 


1,162 


eens 


et 051 
Other Europe = 


Other countries vases is 33 


BACON INCLUDING CUMBERLANDS§, 


Total 871 792 
To Germany . % 
United Kingdom 
=. Euro} 


iba 
Other countries ... 


PICKLED PORK. 
14 
59 


S25 
siskui ce 


To United Kingdom. 


. 


4 gestert sz: 28 


7 
11 


? 


ie 3 
088 
209 
122 
9: 


Netherlands 
United Kingdom .... 
Other Europe 15: a. 


Other ‘countries .::: 801 515 


TOTAL EXPORTS BY PORTS. 
Week ended May 28, 1932. 
Hams and — 
shoulders, Bacon, 
Mibs. M lbs. Rite, 
279 
17 


76 
2 
85 


ew 
Philadelphia’ 
Baltimore .... 


DESTINATION OF EXPORTS. 


Exported to: 


Exported to: 


SS, waning 
Hamb 
Others eee 


*Corrected to April 30, 1932. 





CURING ees 


Nitrite of um, 1 une. 
Saltpeter, 25 bbl. Gots, fob. M. X.3 
Dbl. re ted 5.0 


gran. nitrate of soda..... 3 
Less than 25 bbl. lots, 4c more, 
Salt— 


Granulated, carlots, » 0. », 


per ver 
Medium, carlots, per ton, i 
Rock, catiots, per ton, ‘f.o.b. ie 
Sugar— 
wane 96 basis, f.0.b. New Or- 
parang te , 68 to 65 cx 
rap testing, 6B, New York 
Standard gran. f.o.b. ref _ 
i rg curing 
0.b. paring ene, 
Packers’ curing sugar, 250 Ib. 
f.o.b. Reserve, La., | an 


SPICES. 
(These prices are basis f.0.b, Chicago.) 
Whole. Ground. 





"bags, 





seeeeeee ee eeeereeereeeseeee 


Allspice 
Cinnamon . 


eee eee ereeseeseeeeserere 


Cloves 
Coriander 
Ginger . 
Mace, Banda 
Nutmeg 


Pepper, Cayenne 


6 
12 

5 

45 

Tt 


% 


Serocccsccesccccoseres es 


eee eee weeeereneee 





FEGE sest eest ses = 


Gigsaagtgtanas 


2 
2 


ELATELTIISERS EL ECE! 


ELE 
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CHICAGO MARKET PRICES SAUSAGE IN OIL. 


Bologna style sausage in beef rounds— 
ee ee Fresh Pork, Ete. Large tins, 1 to cratecsscceccocc222220202 988 
Carcass Beef. Pork loins, 8@10 Ibe. av. 

Week ended Cor. week, mined 


Le 


. cocccccees 57S 
eevcccceecccce ++ 6.75 


rs 


prime native steers— June 1, 1932. 


~ 


AMP AwWaAwAIOomaas aT 


Rs 


aR 


WD. BVe cccccccsgec 


11% 
10% 


eK 


abd quarters, choice.... 
Fore quarters, choice.... 


woneboamoF ec qm RewhoSt 


QOAHEOHHHERAH EOEOEOO 


a 
uNe 
. 


& 
056909 26 sh ee 


DOMESTIC SAUSAGE. 
(Quotations cover fancy grades.) 


Pork sausage, in 1-lb. cartons 
Coun! style sausage, fresh in link.... 
sausage, fresh in bulk.... 





& 


iddles, cholee......... 


iver sausage in 
Smoked liver sausage in hog bugs. 
Liver sausage in hog 








eeeeesecescee 


13 hams, 
es oom fpenezacostnasae pagoeee sess Cc Dlentcs, skin skin’ on, fatted.. eecceces 
Minced. luncheon specialty, choice. @1i5 pes ee. ecvccee 


Bo oe BARRELED PORK AND BEEF. 
MIGN BORSA ZE cocccccsscwccecccccocaes 


DRY SAUSAGE. 


— Cee ccccccccccccccnce 
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Strip loins, No. 

Sirloin butts, No. 
Sirloin butts, No. 
Beef tenderloins, 
Beef tenderloins, 
Rump butts .... 


BSaSKRae 


: 1b. eee 
SAUSAGE MATERIALS. Lamb tongues, ata ee 


Regular pork trimmings OLEOMARGARINE. 


lean 
White bag = t margarine in 1-Ib. 
cartons, the Pe f.o.b. Chicago. 
air Lib, pn edly .0.b. Chica; 
and 60-Ib. 80) 
= Tb. less.) 
Pastry, 60-lb. tubs, f.0.b. Chicago...... 


LARD. 


Prime steam, cash (Bd. Trade) 
Prime steam, loose (Bd. Trade) 
Kettle, rendered, tierces, f.0.b. Chgo. 
ery ae Seem Loca ace gv rhe: 

a ettle rende erces, f.o.b. 
SAUSAGE CASINGS. Chicago 

Neutral, in tierces, f.o.b. Chicago 
(F. 0. B. CHICAGO) Compound vegetable, tierces, c.a. =: @ 


Pris ufacturers 
oe lg Ry —— OLEO OIL AND STEARINE. 
Extra oleo o 


La LS 
On eSSIREEmawe 
bo 


Shoulder clods .... . 
Hanging on Gane : ° 
Insides, n, 6@8 Ibs.. 

Outsides, ” gre green, 5@6 Ibs. 
Knuckles, green, 5@6 Ibs. 


Beef Products. 
Brains (per Ib.).......... 
Hearts 


% 


Q99H8H5OHH5HH9 soqogeoaqonecese S€ 
«a aor 
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Native Donsiees bull meat (heavy) 
Boneless chucks 


& 


. and up.. 
Dressed cutter cows, 400 Ibs. and up.. 
Dr. Poe. — 600 Ibs. - up.. 


UDO Ol He ONES: Co ho oD OICS 
me 


_ 
CHSwDID SHO 


eS8ee 


89950 SQQSHHHAS 


Prime No. 3 oleo oil 
Prime oleo stearine, edible.. 


TALLOWS AND GREASES. 


(In Tank Cars or Drams.) 


Edible tallow, under 1% acid, 45 titre.. 
. sesececeeceeee+2:25 Prime packers’ tallow 

No. 1 tallow, 10% fta waka wreseuets Cie 

_ Dried bladders: No. 2 tallow, 40% f Pay 
12-15 in. wide, fiat Pec ccasseuss buveece su21.70 Choice white’ grease. 


A-White 
1S mm. Wide, 4 B-White grease, max. 5% acid. 
0@15% 


Yellow grease, 1 : 
Brown grease, 40% f.f.@..........00005 


VEGETABLE OILS. 


Crude cottonseed oil — tanks, f.0.b. 


vamey. points, prom: 
White, d eodorized. in 
low, deod 


Soap stock, Sones 

Corn oil, in tanks, a rity hulls 

Soya bean oil, f.0.b. mills 

Cocoanut oil, ‘seller’s tanks, f.o.b. coast. 
Refined in bbls., f.o.b. Chicago 


88 
bbe 
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on wage 
Sheep heads, ¢ 
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Friendly Service 


An Important Factor in Winning 
and Holding Customers 


Making a success in meat retail- 
ing never is an easy task, but the 
difficulty is increased many fold in 
times like these. 

One problem is to hold custom- 
ers. With prices low and many 
stores offering “specials” and cut 
prices, there is a great temptation 
for consumers to shop around in 
search of bargains. 

And retailers, in the effort to 
outdo competitors, often are influ- 
enced to adopt policies and meth- 
ods that perhaps do more harm 
than good. 

The clever retailer long ago learned 
that the most important factors in win- 
ning and holding trade are good mer- 
chandise, fair prices, a neat, attractive, 
convenient store and good service. The 
latter is particularly important at this 
time when so many dealers are trying 
to sell at the lowest possible price and 
attempting to make up for loss of 
revenue by operating with the least 
number of men possible behind the 
counters. 

In these days of economic stress the 
retailer must be prepared for anything, 
and a match for anybody. If somebody 
comes in and wishes to select a basket 
of food for his or her pet charity, he 
has to know how to make up a properly 
balanced unit—one package of cereal, 
cne roast of beef, ham or fowl, one can 
of spaghetti, one can of cocoa, one can 
of fruit, two cans of vegetables, one 
can of soup, one box of rice, one pack- 
ege of crackers and a loaf of graham 
bread. 


Must Be Soldier and Diplomat. 


If one of his oldest and most profit- 
able customers telephones to inquire 
how to cook a particular cut of meat, 
he must be prepared to tell her in detail 
—the cooking temperature, the time and 
how to determine when it is done just 
right. 

The man behind the counter has to 
be a soldier and a diplomat. He has to 
hold his own against the people and 
practices which would filch his legiti- 
mate profit—and he has to make and 
keep friends. 

He has to be a tower of strength in 
the day of need, and an unfailing fount 
of information in matters pertaining to 
food. He has to know when his cus- 
tomer doesn’t, whether it is one vege- 
table or another that will “go” better 
with the particular meat she buys. He 
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Retail Section 


should be able to advise her correctly 
on quantities and should know exactly 
how many people can be served with a 
ham or a four-pound roast. 

He should know just why growing 
children need a meat ration regularly, 
why liver is good for young and old, and 
when a customer comes in all hot and 
bothered over the problem of unexpected 
guests, he should have the knowledge 
and judgment to settle her difficulties 
cn the instant, and send her away happy 
with a happy choice of meat, a deli- 
cious canned entree such as lobster 
Newburg, chicken a la king or chicken 
fricassee requiring just to be heated and 
served, potato chips, some lettuce, a 
canned fruit salad, some tinned fruit 
cake and a can of lucious Hawaiian 
pineapple. 

An Authority on Food. 


The man behind the counter has to 
be consistently courteous, unfailingly 
kind. He has to be a friend to chil- 
dren, and make a friend of them. He 
has to be patient with the woman who 
cannot make up her mind, and able to 
help her make it up intelligently. He 
must be understanding of the housewife 
who has to count the pennies, and quali- 
fied to suggest new economies to her. 

’ He must look upon the world with a 
broad and friendly philosophy, and 
make of his own little corner a pleasant 
and profitable place in which to work 
and a source of supply of good food, 





























HOW ONE RETAIL MEAT DEALER HELPED HIS TRADE. 


The proprietor of Landrum’s Market, Wichita, Kas., saw the advantage to 

as to the meat trade in helping to put ever “Meat for Health” we 
He dressed up his new refrigerated counter with tempting displays of meat © 
decorated his shop with advertising material provided, by the National Live 5" 
and Meat Board. He reported a big increase in sales that week. 


self as well 
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and trustworthy information in regay 
to it, for those who live in his Vicinity, 
oxtatenlliuionpine 
STUDYING TRADING AREA§, 


Studies of the structure of retail trag. 
ing areas within three large cities, ayj 
the factors which affect retail store lp 
cation, are being conducted by the U_§ 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com. 
merce. 

It is pointed out that “Our cities ap 
no longer unit retail areas, but are 
aggregation of a large number of sug 
units, each with its own business dip 
tricts of greater or less importance anj 
greater or less possibilities. Many @ 
our larger cities have a population ang 
a sales volume far in excess of a nu 
ber of states. 

“Every city is broken up into a num. 
ber of areas usually separated by nate 
ral barriers such as parks, railroad 
tracks, wholesale districts or even ap 
terial highways. Ordinarily retail cy. 
tomers for most commodities will ng 
cross these barriers if they can obtain 
the same selection and price rang 
within their area. The principles gd 
store location, therefore, largely center 
about an evaluation of the number @ 
customers and their income within thes 
areas with due consideration to the no 
mal traffic movements in and out, 

“It would seem that a breakdown df 
the retail census of kinds of busines 
within these natural areas of a ¢iy 
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would be most helpful in determining 
store location and in business planning.” 

The U. S. Bureau of the Census did 
not plan to present this break-down 
within cities, but, in order to test the 
possible usefulness of such facts, the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce is attempting such compilations 
in the three cities, using material gath- 
ered by the Census Bureau in addition 
to field studies. 

Data for Baltimore have already been 
compiled, and the retail census figures 
have been correlated with population, 
income and transportation characteris- 
tics of separate communities within that 
city. This study on the location struc- 
ture of retail trade in Baltimore is 
ready for publication. Two other simi- 
lar studies are being undertaken in St. 
Louis and Pittsburgh in connection with 
other work being carried on by the Bu- 
reau in those cities. 


—_—d—_— 
NEWS OF THE RETAILERS. 
Ed Laksonen has engaged in the meat 
business at 94 West Broadway, Eu- 
gene, Ore. 


P. J. Groner has engaged in the meat 
—_— at 861 Interstate, Portland, 

re. 

Walter Close has leased the meat de- 

ent of the Pacific Market, N 118 
ost, Spokane, Wash. 

W. R. Kohler has engaged in the meat 
business at 1045 Williams ave., Port- 
land, Ore. 

The Lewis Market, Fairfield, Ia., was 
destroyed in a recent fire. 


J. C. Kuxhausen has purchased the 
meat and grocery business of Huff & 
Behm, Morrill, Neb. 

The Capitol Market, Bennett, Neb., 
has been sold by Mr. Strasheim to 
George Mumby. 

City Packing Co., Detroit, Mich., 
wholesale and retail meats, 3257 Michi- 
gan ave., has been chartered with a 
capital of 1,000 shares of no par value. 

Packing House Market, 621 Detroit 
st., Flat Rock, Mich., has been incor- 
porated with a capital of $1,000. 

Edw. S. Colbert, 486 Sherburne ave., 
St. Paul, Minn., has applied for a li- 
cense to conduct a meat market. 

M. Horwitz, 624 Canada st., St. Paul, 

, has applied for a license to open 
@ meat market here. 

Hasebroock and Moeller, meat mar- 
ket, Scribner, Neb., have dissolved part- 
nership. W. H. Hasebroock continues. 

H. 0. Beck, Carrington, N. D., sold 
the meat department of his business to 
Ted McGovern and J. Ziegler. 


Cecil Perry and Robert Druse have 
chased the W. A. Morthland meat 
usiness, corner of Englewood ave. and 
Power House road, Yakima, Wash. 
H. S. Jossy has purchased the Hono- 
lulu Meat Market at 293 Yamhill st., 
Portland, Ore., from E. R. Stark. 


. H. J. Van Wegen has sold his meat 
usiness at 27 N. Wenatchee ave., 
enatchee, Wash., to Herbert Jordan. 


E. L. Rader will engage in the meat 

~ grocery business at corner of 
estnut and 13th st., Spokane, Wash., 
ut June 15. 
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Pushing Ham Sales 
Is One Way to Increase Profits 
During Summer Months 
By John Meatdealer, Institute of 
American Meat Packers. 


Smoked hams, without ques- 
tion, are one of the most salable 
products handled in a food store. 
Ham is almost universally liked. 
It can be prepared in a large 
variety of ways. There is not a 
great deal of waste, and it is easy 
for the housewife to keep it in her 
home, as danger of spoilage is 
negligible. 

From the standpoint of the re- 
tailer, the sale of a ham is a 
rather substantial sale in dollars. 
The dealer never need suffer a 
loss from spoilage. If the ham is 
sold as a whole ham or in two 
halves, there need be no loss in 
cutting, and, if the ham is sold in 
a reasonable length of time after 
it is stocked, shrinkage is not a 
large factor. 

One of the many points about 
ham which keeps it in its high 
place on the menu is that it is an 
all-year food. People purchase 
hams in winter, spring, summer 
or fall, and enjoy the meat equal- 
ly well at all seasons of the year. 

During the warm summer months the 
housewife need not shrink from pur- 
chasing a cured and smoked ham be- 
cause of fear that it will necessitate 
spending many hours over a hot stove. 
The ham can be prepared very easily 
and in such a manner that the house- 
wife will not be inconvenienced by the 
preparation of the meat. 


Hams Easy to Prepare. 


After the cut is prepared for baking 
it can be put in the oven and forgotten 
until the time when it should be taken 
out. There is no need to remain near 
the stove to watch it or to work with 
it in the process of its preparation. If 
the housewife wishes to use brown 
sugar or mustard or some similar food 
in the preparation of the ham, this 
necessitates only a few minutes’ work 
in the kitchen while the ham is baking. 

When the ham is cooked it can be 
used in a great number of ways, many 
of which need no further preparation 
with heat whatsoever. For example, 
the baked ham can be sliced and the 
slices served cold. It can be used in 


Independent Stores. 
Neigh- 


e' 
borhood 
Service. 


Cured meats, fish and poultry 
— products and eggs 


eals 
Coffee, sugar, tea and cocoa 
Fresh fruits and vegetables 
Dried fruits and vegetables 
Canned goods 
Desserts and condiments 
Soaps and cleansers 


Total, except fresh meats 
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the preparation of ham salad, a dish, 
by the way, which enjoys greater favor 
with men than most salads do. Baked 
ham is always a useful item to have 
in the refrigerator to use for lunches, 
etc. 

Creamed ham on toast is a delicious 
dish which can be prepared with a mini- 
mum of effort and in a short time. 
Preparation of this dish does not result 
in heating up a kitchen, but it is a real 
dish to use as the foundation for a 
meal to satisfy summer appetites 
whetted by vigorous outdoor exercise. 

Some dealers may care to offer 
cooked hams to their trade. It is pos- 
sible to make an arrangement with 
some restaurant man or baker and have 
hams baked for a low figure. If the 
dealer prefers, he can buy hams already 
baked from the packer. 

Many dealers who make an effort to 
merchandise hams during the warm 
summer months have found ample re- 
ward for their efforts. In some cases 
it has been necessary for these dealers 
to convince housewives that. they can 
serve hams without confining them- 
selves for a long period of time to a 
hot kitchen. By using some of the ideas 
contained in the first part of this ar- 
ticle dealers may be able to gain addi- 
tional profits from their summer meat 


business. 
ee 
CHAIN STORE PRICES. 


A study of comparative prices in 
chain and independent food stores, 
based on a survey conducted in Cham- 
paign-Urbana, IIl., has been published 
recently. 

Taking the average price of all in- 
dependent stores studied as 100 per 
cent, the investigators in this instance 
found that prices in downtown stores 
were 2.9 per cent higher and prices in 
neighborhood service stores were 0.39 
per cent higher. Cash and carry inde- 
pendents were selling goods 6.6 cent 
under the average price of all inde- 
pendents, the report stating that this 
is apparently the saving resulting from 
the cash and carry method of opera- 
tion and more limited stocks. 

The average prices of all chains 
studied were 8.4 per cent less than the 
average prices of all independents. The 
average prices of the national and sec- 
tional cash and carry chains, the group 
ordinarily considered as chain stores by 
the public, were about 4 per cent less 
than the average prices of cash and 
carry independents and 11.5 per cent 
lower than the average for all inde- 
pendent stores. 

A percentage comparison of prices 
of foodstuffs in various types of stores 
in Champaign-Urbana, March, 1931, is 
given in the following table: 
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New York Section 


AMONG RETAIL MEAT DEALERS. 


A very special program has been pro- 
vided for the ladies who attend the 
annual convention of the New York 
State Association at the Hotel St. 
George, Brooklyn. On Monday after- 
noon Mrs. Marjorie Wardman, director 
of the Home Guild, will deliver a lecture 
and cooking demonstration making use 
of the lower priced cuts of meat. Tues- 
day afternoon Miss Edith M. Barber, 
author of several books and contributor 
to the food column of the New York 
Evening Sun, will present a Travelogue 
of Adventures in Food. On both days 
the speakers will be introduced by Mrs. 
Virg Clarahan of the Institute of Amer- 
ican Meat Packers, with Frank Burck 
presiding. Souvenir recipe books will 
be presented to the ladies. 


Eastern District Branch of New York 
State Association of Retail Meat Deal- 
ers met at Schwaben Hall, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., on May 24 to transact regular 
bi-monthly business. Chairman Chris 
Stein presided and about fifty meat 
dealers from the eastern district of 
Brooklyn, Ridgewood, Glendale and ad- 
joining territories were present. Na- 
tional convention delegates Edward 
Stein and Theodore C. Meyer gave very 
complete reports of the convention just 
closed at Toledo, Ohio. The New York 
State convention committee reported 
concerning arrangements for the con- 
vention which is to be held at Hotel St. 
George in Brooklyn, June 6 to 8, dis- 
cusing details regarding the exhibition 
of various shop equipment. This ex- 
hibit will be open to the public every 
day from ten o’clock in the morning un- 
til midnight with the exception of June 
8 when the exhibit will close at six 
o’clock in the evening. 


The Harlem Italian Branch of Retail 
Meat Dealers, which was just recently 
admitted to membership in the New 
York State State Association, held its 
regular meeting on May 31 with an at- 
tendance of seventy-five. State presi- 
dent David Van Gelder is much en- 
thused over the interest that these new 
members are taking in the activities of 
the association. So keenly have they 
taken hold of this work that they have 
arranged to meet every week until the 
branch is functioning as completely as 
possible. One of their first activities 
is to get the Sunday closing law rigidly 
enforced in the Harlem territory. The 
branch also plans to have its total mem- 
bership at the annual convention of the 
New York State Association, which is 
to be held on June 6 to 8 in Brooklyn. 


Election of delegates to the conven- 
tion of the state association was the 
principal order of business at the meet- 
ing of Brooklyn Branch last Thursday 
evening. Delegates are: Anton Hehn, 
Frank P. Burck, John Hildemann, 
William Helling, Joseph Lehner; alter- 
nates, J. Wyler, Joseph Stern and Max 
Marks. State president David Van 
Gelder was a visitor and spoke on the 
cooperative advertising plan. 


Lester Kirschbaum and Leon Loeb 
were visitors at the meeting of South 
Brooklyn Branch Tuesday this week. 
They spoke on the cooperative adver- 
tising which was approved by the at- 
tending membership one hundred per 
cent. Final report of the annual din- 
ner dance showed it was a financial 
success. Instructions to delegates to 
the convention of the state association 
in Brooklyn, June 6, 7 and 8 were given. 


Anton Hehn, president Brooklyn 
Branch and chairman of convention 
committee, narrowly escaped death this 
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week when a truck hit his car on D 
oration Day. 

The last business meeting of the 
son of the Ladies Auxiliary was } 
last. Thursday afternoon in the Hota 
McAlpin. Annual bus ride will be hel 
June 28 to the country home of Me 
Charles Hembdt at Croton Lake. 

At a recent meeting of Washin 
Heights Branch Frank ° Kunkel 
Charles Hembdt were elected del 
the convention of the state 
ion. 


















Following their usual custom, the 
committee of Washington Hei 
Branch spent a day at the country 
of Mr. and Mrs. Charles He : 
Croton Lake. ae 











State president and Mrs. David Vay 
Gelder celebrated their 23rd wedding 
anniversary May 24. 

fe 
NEW YORK NEWS NOTES. 

James D.-Cooney, vice president, Wil 
son & Co., Chicago, visited New al 
for a few days during the past week, 












O. A. Pregenzer, branch house sales 
department, Swift & Company, Chi 
spent a few days in New York d 
the past week. 







F. A. Benson, vice president, Armour 
and Company, Chicago, visited at the 
plant of the New York Butchery 
Dressed Meat Company for several days 
during the past week. 










The new all-steel, non-sinkable cattle 
barge, built for the Jersey City Stock 
Yards Co., was christened May 26 
Miss Gertrude Bonham, daughter of 
C. Bonham, president of the stock yards 
company. The Virginia will carry # 
carloads of cattle, and is the last won 
in cattle barge construction. It wil 
be in operation by July 1. 









John J. Cunningham, vice-president 
of the wholesale meat firm of Cunni 
ham Bros., 444 West Fourteenth st 
New York City, died suddenly on May 
22 at the age of 72 years. He had bem 
in the meat business in New York for 
the past fifty years. Surviving are his 
widow and two daughters. % 


Meat, fish and poultry seized and de 
stroyed by the health devartment 
the city of New York during the 
ended May 28, 1932, were as follows 
Meat.—Brooklyn, 173 Ibs.; Manhattan, 
2,524 Ibs.; Queens, 4 lbs.; Richmond, il 
Ibs.; total, 2,872 Ibs. Fish.—M 
545 lbs.; Bronx, 6 lbs.; Richm 
Ibs.; total, 841 lbs. Poultry.— 
19 lbs.; Manhattan, 19 Ibs.; total, 387 


. 1 
MORE MEAT FOR GERMANY, - 


Further increases in Germany 
duction of the nation’s meat supply? 
indicated in a_ reported en 
between the Friedrich Krupp ce 
at Essen with Danish livestock exp# 
ers regarding an exchange of produé 


The plan —— for the I con 
cern to deliver agricultural implem 
and machinery in exchange 10F & 


stock, that will be slaughtered ih 
Germany. ° : 
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BEMI MEAT BAGS 
: AND COVERS 


COVERED .- Sausage 
—and bologna sell faster because the 
original quality, flavor, and cleanliness 
are preserved. Bemis Meat Bags and 


Covers are shaped and sized to fit. 
Write for samples and prices, 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. ST E E L P <0) 9) U a BS CO. 


Specialty Dept. 
420 Poplar Street, St. Louis, Mo. 















MEAT TRADE IN MAY. and heavy oe of pork loins be- Dag year ago. Rage vg me 1 
‘ : ix thee df came extremely narrow. a larger proportion than usual of fe 
smoked picnics featured the meat trade _ Dry salt meats moved into consump- lambs, many of which were of the 
during May, according to a review of tion rather slowly until the last ten lainer kinds. Prices of most grades of 
the live stock and meat situation issued Gays of the month when demand ‘Ve lambs declined during the period. 






































ly Raathaeln. a Aceuaet strengthened and more product was _ Demand for wool was poor and prices 
i Set Packers "Galen of olor aork sold. Prices showed little change. did bn a The pickled skin 
va products were rather heavy and demand eee re ond prices — SS oe 
seemed stronger than in April, espe- slightly lower in May than in Apri sone 
ree cally st ne lane period. oo See ee good volume of trade. PHILADELPHIA MEAT SUPPLIES. 
trend of prices, however, was lower. rade in smoked picnics was substantia P 
° In the export trade buying of: meats and prices improved throughout the walt South ales Re ireagaran ge mapa 3 
. by the United Kingdom Ser totais de- period. The price of bacon continued eral inabastion at Philadelphia for the 
livery was light. The volume of sales VYoTY low during May and most weight week ended May 28, 1932: 
of sweet pickled hams was limited. mit 9 ne neko "tela ae in ” Week : Cor. 
Armour Se tpere ee peo Peri good quantity. Sales of sausage were West. drsd. meats: May 38. Le 1981. 
at the moved higher during the nd Lah of not up to the usual seasonal figure, due Steers, carcasses ...... 2,199 2,510 2,585 
utchers Siieaei, when there whe "* sieiline in part to the competition of low-priced pai pecs a ron pe bss 
‘al days Mas te hacon factevion fe Sleummact pork. Boiled hams moved slowly. Veals, carcasses ...... oO 2278 1.584 
Following the cessation of the strike, Lard prices declined sharply during Mattes: Guu ¥ °° 1,742 
e cle very heavy shipments of Danish bacon the first part of May. reaching new low _—Pork, Ibs. ............ am oe: Se 
’ Stock were made to the United Kingdom and ee ay grr in a first and Be “nega tis 1,289 1,629 1,546 
prices began to recede. At the close of second weeks. Sales were heavy. Calves ................ 2487 2,804 21929 
ke the month they were again below parity The dressed beef trade during May oo EMR RINPLE SU ore 8,439 19,195 5,844 
ke yale with the market in the United States. was slow. Although the supplies were Sheep .....cececececeee 19,491 8,214 13,995 
arry 9 There was not much buying of lard for not unusually heavy, prices of most 
st wal future delivery, and sales for immediate grades of dressed beef were lower at 
Tt will ery were only fair. This is a sea- the end of the ane thes at the ba Gereke eAllen 
Sonal trend. ginning. Receipts of cattle at twelve 
On the Continent, there was little principal markets during May were Carton Co 
resid buying of meats for shipment, but some lighter than during April and consider- ° 


demand for fatbacks already landed. ably lighter than during May, 1931. 17th & Chouteau Blvd. 






























































nth There was a fair volume of sales of Prices of the better grades of cattle ST. LOUIS, MO. 
on May lard for shipment. At times during the declined; cow prices up slightly. Our Display Containers and 
had been period there were substantial sales of The quality of hides improved and Cartons are made to suit your 
York for lard, from stocks already landed, at prices advanced slightly. individual requirements 
, are his prices about on a parity with the Chi- A rather large amount of dressed And G-A Desi h : 
cago market. Trade in oleo oil and spring lamb was offered during the somes paces Ponca 4 on a. 
neutral lard was dull. month. Demand was fairly good dur- ~~ — bey pile per cee — 
| and de- In the domestic market fresh pork ing the period but prices declined. - nigh A agsge 
ment of Was very sensitive to changes in supply. Receipts of live lambs were substan- et in touch with us 
te The spread between the prices of light tially smaller than either a month ago 
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NEW YORK MARKET PRICES 


LIVE CATTLE. 
Steers, medium 


Cows, common to medium 
Bulls, common to medium 


Veal to choice..... 
Vealers, edinm scree... 
LIVE LAMBS. 
Lambs, spring, good to choice 
Medium to common, spring 
LIVE HOGS. 
Hogs, 140-220 Ibs.......cceeeceeeeeee$ 3.75@ 4.00 


DRESSED HOGS. 
Hogs, 90-140 lbs., good to choice 


DRESSED BEEF. 


CITY DRESSED. 


Choice, native, heavy 
Choice, native, light 
Native, common to fair 


Native steers, 600@800 
Native choice yearlings, re 
to choice heifers. 


Fresh bologna bulls. 
BEEF CUTS. 
Western. 


ececcecesceeedd 


No. 1 rounds 
>. 
No. 3 


6 @ 
Ibs, ee ecole 
BVB.cccccccccccccelkd 
Pe ME ccvcttsscctcoue 
IDS. AVE... 2.220 eeeeee DO 


PO eee ee eeeeseseeeeeeseee 





Pork loins, fresh, Western, 10@12 Ibs. . 
Pork tenderloins, fresh 

Pork tenderloins, frozen 

Shoulders, city, 10@12 lbs. avg 
Shoulders, Western, 10@12 Ibs. 

reg boneless, > > 


Wes 
Hams, Western, — r0@12 Ibs. av... 
Hams, city, fresh, 6@10 Its. avg 
Pienic hams, Western, fresh. 6@8 Ibs. 


average 
Pork trimmings, extra lean 
Pork trimmings, regular 50% lean 
Spareribs, fresh 


Pere eeereereeeeseseees 


SMOKED MEATS. 


SaSERSSaak 
Fs 





3acon, Ww 
acon, boneless, ci 
City pickled pellies 8@i6 Tbs. avg......10 @12 


FANCY MEATS. 


es, ag c. trm’d..... 


Tei 
Swull 


BUTCHERS’ FAT. 


Shop fat .... hen - 
Breast fat .. am 

Edible suet .. 

Cond. suet 


GREEN CALFSKINS. 


5-9 944-12% 1244-14 14-18 18 up 
- -60 . 
-40 5 55 
85 eee 
80 ese 
-20 : 
eoccecccee L -20 


BUTTER. 


Creamery, extras (92 score) 
Creamery, firsts (91 score) 
Creamery, firsts (88 score) 


EGGS. 


(Mixed Colors.) 


Special packs, including unusual hennery 
selections 15 @17% 

Standards—45 Ibs. 

—— wt Tbs. net 


@17% 
15% @15% 


LIVE POULTRY. 


Fewls, colored, via express 
Broilers, Rocks, fancy via express 
Broilers, Leghorns, 2 Ibs 


DRESSED POULTRY. 
FRESH KILLED. 


Fowls—fresh—dry packed—1l2 to box—fair to good: 
Western, 60 to 65 Ibs. to dozen, 
Western, 48 to 54 Ibs. to dozen, 
‘Western, 43 os 47 lbs to dozen, 
Western, 36 to 42 Ibs. to jo. 
Western, 30 to 35 Ibs. to dozen, Ib.. -15 @16 
Fowls—fresh—dry pkd.—12 to box—prime to fcy.: 
Western, ‘0 65 Ibs. to dozen, 
Ibs. to dozen, 
Western, > 47 lbs. to dozen, 
. to dozen, 
. to dozen, 


Long Island, No. 1 


Squabs— 
White, ungraded, per Ib 
Turkeys, frozen—dry pkd.: 
Young 
Young hens, medium 
Fowls. frozen—dry vkd.—12 to ben—prime to fey.: 


Western, 60 to 65 Ibs., =F 
Western, 48 to 54 Ibs., Ib.. 
Western, 48 to 47 Ibs., ~ Ib.. 


eee 
BUTTER word FOUR MARKETS. 


Wholesale prices of 92 score butter at Chicago. 
New York, Boston aa Philadelphia, week ended 
May 26, 19382: 

ogi 20 21 24 
Chica 16% 16% 17 
New York. 18% 18% 18 
Boston ..18% 18% 18 
Phila. ....19% 19% 19 

Wholesale prices carlots—fresh centralized but- 
ter—90 score at Chicago: 

16% 16% 16% 17 17 17 

Receipts of butter by cities (tubs): 

This Last Iast -—Since Jan. 1.— 
week. week. year. 1982. 1931. 
47,556 58,842 1,202,808 1,312,228 
80,297 76,343 1,689,214 1, He 587 
Boston . "460,682 °422'039 
Phila. .. 519,956 


Total 182,691 165,064 179,731 3,830,394 3,825,810 
Cold storage movement (Ibs.): 
Same 


On hand week-day 
May 27. last year. 
3,908,946 
2,732,966 
1,194,941 
1,922,395 


9,849,248 14,150,007 


Chicago. 
ey RE 
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FERTILIZER MATERIALS, 
BASIS NEW YORK DELIVERY. 
Ammoniates. 
Ammonium sulphate, bulk, per ton 
basis ex vessel Atlantic ports.. 
Ammonium sul, ie bags, 
per 100 Ib. f.a.s. New Yoko. } 
Blood dried, 15-16% per unit...... a 


Fish scrap, dried, 11% ammonia, 
10% B. P. L. fob at factory. 2.00 & 


Fish 

a, 1 B. P. L. 
Fish scrap, acidulated, ammo- 
nia, A. P. A. Del’ mS 


Sede Mitrate in bags, 160 ihe. ime 
15% B. P. L. bulk............-+ L@& 
9@1 


Phosphates. 
west bone meal, stegened, 3 and 
per OlMoecccecsovcse 
Bone meal raw, 4% and 50 
per ton, mk 


buik, f.0.b. Baiti- 
more, per =. 108 flat 


in bags, per =. ° 
Sulphate in bags, per t ° 
Potash Salts are less 9%. ‘Discount. 


BONES, HOOFS AND HOR 
—_ ye Denes, avg. 48 to 50 lbs., 


per 100 
Black or striped — per ton 
White hoofs, pe 
= ao ot “85 to 90 Ibs., per 


ere 


NEW YORK MEAT SUPP 


Receipts of Western dressed 
and local slaughters under fede: 
spection at New York for week 
May 28, 1932, with comparisons: 


Week 
ended 
May 28. 


9,089 


Prev. 
West. drsd. meats: week. 


Steers, carcasses. . 


BE 
SEa8S 


2 
E 


Pork cuts, Ibs 
Local slaughter: 


» 
Ey 


_ 
‘> 
E825 £ 


BEE 


MEAT IMPORTS AT NEW YOR 
Principal meat imports at New” 
for the week ended May 28, 1982: 
Point of 
origin. Commodity. 
Argentine—Canned corn beef. 
x eee 


——— 
nada—. 


Eaverpeste oseeak kaon cose 
Englan—Meat paste 
Italy—Sausage ...........s00% 
Italy—Ham 
Norway—Meat balls ..........+++ een 
Uruguay: ed corned beef 
Germa: 














Specialists in skins of 
consignment. Results 
mation — — 


Warehouse 
407° East 31st St, 


NEW hy Te ; 








* 








